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OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


NEWS 
4 BEED fermentation which has been going on 

in the minds of the pessimists in the Press lately 
in anticipation of expected events in Parliament is not a 
good beginning for the New Year. It is certain that very 
difficult times are ahead, but it is also certain that there 
is a large majority in the nation resolutely opposed to 


morbid 


any idea of pulling down our economic structure and 
replacing it with Socialism. A democratic nation has the 
making of the future in its own hands; the majority has 
only got to decide and it will have its own way. Despair 
is therefore humiliating as well as grotesque. Labour, 
of course, must scrupulously be given fair play from 
every constitutional point of view, but if Labour’s idea 


of fair play is that the majority should be tricked out of 


their rights, then it will be the duty of every Constitu- 
tionalist to make a quick end of Labour’s unconstitutional 
and undemocratic doctrine. Labour cannot have what 
is unattainable by other parties. Mr. Baldwin has 
abandoned Protection because he could not find enough 
supporters ; it is inadmissible to argue that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has a right to introduce any kind of Socialism 
on the strength of having even fewer supporters. 
x * * * 

Much interest was excited on Tuesday by the statement 
that the City of London Conservative Association had 
sent a Ietter to Mr. Baldwin pointing out the danger of 
allowing the Labour Party to take office, and suggesting 
that Mr. Baldwin should approach Mr. Asquith with a 





view to anti-Socialist co-operation between the Unionist 
and Liberal Parties. It seems that the letter was private, 
and we are therefore unable to do more than suggest its 
contents. It was sent more than a fortnight ago, and 
no doubt it was only one of several attempts which 
have been made to bring about a fusion of the anti- 
Socialist majority. But little need be expected from all 
Mr. Asquith had his opportunity and refused it. 
What may 


become 


this. 

He is not likely to change his mind now. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

Prime Minister is another matter altogether. 
x * * * 


happen when has 


Meanwhile it is well to be taught an enemy, 
Mr. J. H. 
Thomas on Tuesday was in the circumstances welcome 


Mr. the 


stricken forebodings in some newspapers, said : 
! 


, 
; even bY 


and we are bound to say that the speech ol 


and useful. Thomas, in referring to panie- 


sideration 


I can well 


‘I wonder whether these people ever 
to the effect abroad of their articles and statements. 
imagine a foreigner reading sections of our Press during the p 
three weeks and being forced to the conclusion that this country 
was plunging headlong into bankruptcy. Might 
people whether they really believe that we are entirely ignorant 
of the value of British eredit ? Do they believe that 
to the effect on the cost of living of our owi people 
actions they are destroying that very coniidence. . . . 1 
seriously ask them whether they believe ali the rubbish which 
they have published about the attempt at forming trade unions 
in the Army and Navy. My reply is that none of these foolisi 
things will be attempted, and if they were we would very soon get 
in the Division Lobby of the Hi »use of Commons the answer we 
should deserye.”’ 


aiuy C¢ 


oy’ 


i ask these 


we are blind 
? By thei 
would 


cS * * ba 


Mr. Rainsay MacDonald, we must fairness, does 


say iih 


not apparently support the extreme doctrine on the right 


to advise a dissolution professed by some other Labour 
In the New Leader he says: * The idea that 
King just when it 


leaders, 
a Prime Minister can go to the 
time after an 


suit > 


clection, ask 


( 
himself and, within a short 


for a dissolution, is absurd.’’ He nevertheless asserts 


that the Royal prerogative has already been transferred 
to the Prime Minister: 

‘I should on no ground leave to the monarch the invidious 
and dangerous task of being the guardian. For the time bs 
and until we see a little more clearly how things are to work out, 
the Prime Minister must retain what he has gained by constitu- 
tional practice.” 


ing, 


** Whatever Prime Minister takes ollice 

the best advice 
he can to the Sovereign, and be guided by circumstance 
what that advice is to be.’’ In fine the 
to be left too much to the personal judgment of the Prime 


Minister. 


. | 
Again he says: 


now, he will, upon his resignation, give 


decision see 


* * Be * 

Finally, Mr. MacDonald sugeg that the 
in the end may be that the House of Commons itself will 
He here comes 


ests solution 
have to decide for or against dissolution. 

to the truth. If he frankly recognized the will 
of the majority as the only arbiter, he would see that 
what he the 
It is a mystery why he cannot bring himself to state so 


nearest 


proposes is, in essence, already solution. 


simple a democratic fact in simple terms. 
* * % * 
The facts which we recorded last week about the nego. 
tiations at Malines between divines of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Chureh of England have received a 


mixed reception. On the whole, however, tt is generally 
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recognized that some such discussions were a right and | by the Tangier problem remaining unsolved, and every. 


natural outcome of the Lambeth Resolution of 1920. 
In our opinion the Archbishop of Canterbury has taken 
a wise and statesmanlike course and may be trusted 
implicitly. We admit that more colour than was neces- 
sary has been given to alarm by the fact that the English 
divines are mostly of the Anglo-Catholic party, and may 
be supposed to tend towards Rome much more than the 
vast majority of members of the Church of England. 
When one looks at the facts, however, one sees that the 
danger is small and remote. 
* * “ * 

On the credit side of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
move must be placed the fact that the Vatican by con- 
senting to these discussions has, temporarily at all 
events, departed from its habit of talking forbiddingly 
about heresy and wicked false doctrines. To have 
induced the Vatican to take such a step as that is a little 
triumph in management. Nothing but good can come 
of such an incident. But when we look further ahead 
we cannot help feeling that ultimate reunion will be 
wrecked on the refusal of the Vatican to yield anything 
of its claims to a privileged position in the Christian 
world. The supremacy of the Pope will no doubt be re- 
asserted. It is, of course, certain that any such claim 
would not be looked at for a moment in this country. 

* oe a * 

The Treaty which has been arranged between Czecho- 
Slovakia and France seems to be, as we read in the 
“London Letter” of the Manchester Guardian, in the 
nature of a regional understanding. It is not an ordinary 
military convention. The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says that when President Masaryk 
and Dr. Benes visited Paris in October much pressure 
was brought to bear on them to agree to a military alli- 
ance. The Czecho-Slovak statesmen refused, but it was 
arranged that Dr. Benes should return to Paris towards 
the end of the year and discuss a compromise. On 
behalf of Czecho-Slovakia it is now declared that the 
Treaty is not of the same kind as the Franco-Polish 
Treaty, as it makes no stipulation for military assistance, 
but resembles the Treaties which Czecho-Slovakia has 
already made in Central Europe, and will be acceptable 
to the League of Nations. We must add, however, 
that the Times has taken a much more serious view of 
the Treaty than this information would warrant. We 
must wait for more light. In general, however, we may 
say that we should regret any moral support that might 
be given to France’s peculiar ideas of calming Europe. 

» * * * 

The somewhat sombre view of the new Tangier 
Agreement which we expressed a fortnight ago has 
unfortunately been substantiated. The official text of 
the Convention has been published, but it does nothing 
to clear up the obscure phrases which had previously 
been employed, except in so far as it deepens the 
impression that the English demands have been met 
in form, the French in substanee, and the Spanish 
neither in form nor in substance. The first results of 
what has been described as “this triumph of the old 
diplomacy’ are beginning to appear. In Tangier 
itself there is no enthusiasm for the new status, which, 
even if it becomes operative, is both complicated and 
vague, while the refusal up till now of Spain to sign 


the Convention is regarded as ominous. In Spain 
itself the Military Directory is obviously in doubt 
as to whether to ratify the Convention or not. The 


censorship has been raised and the Press is allowed to 
discuss the problem. Apparently all the important 
papers advisc the Government against signing, El Sol 
going so far as to say that Spain has nothing to lose 








| true, and everybody knows it. 


thing to lose by aecepting internationalization. The 
desertion of Spain by Great Britaim is commented on 
rather bitterly, and the only argument in favour of 


signing is that Spain seems in a hopeless position in 
face of France and Great Britain. Italy, of course, is 
perhaps more bitter still, since she was excluded from 
the Convention. 
* * * * 
Why Great Britain should have sacrificed her local 





interests, and—far more important—her bargaining 
power, to France by supporting her against Spain and 
Italy it is impossible to guess. If we are to play th 
old diplomacy game, let us at any rate play it for owr- 
selves and not to please France. Do we really wish to 
support France, with her network of alliances an 
sidies across Central Europe, against the be; 
the new Latin bloc of Spain and Italy? Surely ever 





single British interest, including that of a general 
European settlement, demands that we should do 
exactly the reverse. 
* * * ” 
General Smuts’ declaration that the new British 


Government, whatever party it may represent, ought 
to ratify the Preferential Tariffs agreed upon at the 
Imperial Conference has come in for some criticism 
South Africa. It has been pointed out that it is unreaso: 
able to regard any scheme of the Imperial Conference: 
binding, since everything is well known to require ratification 
not only by the Imperial Government, but by the Gove: 
ments of the Dominions. That, of course, is 
The question \ 
have already raised and which we desire to 
whether it would be wise of any British CG 
overboard provisional agreements 


i 


to throw 
the result of very serious and long discussion. We fe 
that if this should be done the Dominion Prime Ministe 


| would begin to take a different view of the Imperial 


| Conference, and would think it hardly worth 





put themselves and their Dominions to all the in 
venience which is involved in periodic 
in London. To sum up, the Dominions have no legal righ 
Our own opinien, nevertheless 

the 
arranged become opcrative. 


whatever to insist. 
that it is advisable to let 
Preferences which 
We have no belief in these Preferences, but ev: 
assumption that they would cost our trade something 
we should regard their moral effects as worth 
for gracefully in the circumstances. 

*« x * * 


comparative! sn 
I 


were 


The astonishing of Germaine Berton, wh: 
acquitted on Wednesday, December 26th, of the murdei 
of M. Plateau, the journalist on L’ dction Francaise, 
which she fully admitted, is an event of some import: 

It is another example of the already constantly cxer 
plified fact that the jury of a French Court o! 
never feels itself bound to express an opinion as to 
whether a person is guilty or innocent according to the 


2ase 


legal meaning of those words, but merely expresses i 
decision as to whether he or she should in this particul 
instance be punished or not. This attitude is, of course, 
utterly opposed to all Anglo-Saxon conceptions of justice. 
It scems difficult to suppose that such incidents are not 


detrimental to the stability of French society, but it is 


unwise to dogmatize about a foreign country. Perhaps 
France can afford such legal vagaries. 
ok x * Pa 


The Times of Tuesday published a fascinating messag 
from its Jerusalem correspondent. It ' 
of the life and work of Eliezer ben Yehudah, who died 
just a year ago. Forty years ago this astonishing man 


Was ahh accol 
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fame to Palestine, “‘ aged about twenty-five, with no 
means. no fame, no influential backing, and not even a 
moderately healthy constitution. 
thing—a will power at which one stands aghast.” At 
that date Hebrew was to all intents and purposes a dead 
language, used only for liturgical purposes; and so it 
had been for a mere matter of some twenty centuries. 
More, for the 50,000 Jews who at that date were to be 
found in Palestine Hebrew was not only dead but buried, 
since it was “‘ the holy language,” and it was blasphemous 
to use it outside the synagogue. Faced with this situa- 
tion in the year 1881, this marvellous young Jew calmly 
determined to revive—one might almost say to re- 
create—the Hebrew language and to make it the acknow- 
ledged and natural vehicle of thought for his people. 
At his death in 1922 he had done so. 

* * “ * 

His task had been double. He had first to create what 
was practically a new language with which to express 
all the conceptions and indeed the data which have been 
added to the knowledge of mankind during the last two 
thousand years, and this new language he must graft on 
to the old primeval Hebrew rock (or rather he must 
make the old rock flower into these modern complexi- 
ties), and when, having trained himself as a philologist, 
he had accomplished this gigantic task, he must induce 
his apathetic, or more often actively hostile, country- 


men to use the new-old language. 


was done. He saw the 

“New Jerusalem with its entertainments, theatrical perform- 
ances, operas, public speeches, scientific discussions—all in Hebrew. 
Ile lived to see Hebrew recognized as the official language of his 
own country ; the official pubtication in Hebrew of a Parliamentary 
White Paper, the insertion of a clause in the terms of the British 
mandate in Palestine, and a census return according to which 96 
percent. of the of Palestine declared Hebrew to be their 
mother-tongue.” 





inhabitants 


Surely the achievement of Eliezer ben Yehudah is one 
of the most extraordinary in human history. 


* < % . 

On Saturday last the terms of the agreement between 
the Government and the Foreign and 
Colonial Corporation, providing for the formation of the 
Imperial Air Transport Company, were published. On 
be a thoroughly 


new British, 


the whole, the agreement secms to 
sound one, by which there is considerable hope of an 
extensive and trustworthy commercial air service being 
set up and a large mercantile air reserve secured for the 
Government at the minimum of cost to the taxpayer. 
The Government will pay a subsidy amounting in all to a 
million pounds to the Company in instalments over a 
period of ten years. In consideration of this, the Com- 
pany agree to establish an efficient air service, to use 
British-built and registered aircraft, to charge ordinary 
commercial rates to the public, to try experimental types 
of civil aircraft for the Government, and to hold their 
whole organization at the Government’s disposal in times 
of national The Company will now, we 
presume, raise the rest of their million pounds share 
eapital, of which the Corporation have already guaranteed 
half. It is not, we believe, anticipated that they will 
have difficulty in doing so. Thus, the work which Sir 
Samuel Hoare began just over a year ago has come to 
completion, and the Air Minister has had the satisfaction 


emergency. 


of finishing his task during his term of office. 
ok * é » 


The disastrous outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
unfortunately shows little signs of abating. Forty-eight 
new outbreaks were confirmed on Monday. On that day 
a conference was held at Crewe between representatives 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Farmers’ 


Union, and the Cheshire Chamber of Commerce, at which 


He possessed but one | 


| 


it was decided to continue the policy of slaughtering for 
The Cheshire farmers held another meeting 
in the same building at the same time, at which they pro- 
bitterly ~ The 
question is a highly technical one, and we do not wish to 
express a definite opinion on it. 
quoted last week show that it would be very rash hastily 
to abandon slaughtering ; on the other hand, it is obvious 
that if the disease shows no signs of being brought under 
control, a point must be ultimately reached at which 
slaughtering becomesimpracticable. Just when that point 
has been reached is the difficult thing to decide, and we 
do not see that anyone but the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which has all the figures before it, can do so. 
* . . - 


the present. 


tested against wholesale slaughtering. 


The figures which we 


The New Year’s Honours List was not an exciting one- 
Lord Incheape deservedly became a viscount; and Sir 
Frederick Banbury was made a baron. This latter event 
had, indeed, a certain academic interest, for it makes one 
speculate as to what would be the political situation to-day 
had Sir Frederick Banbury accepted his pecrage six months 
ago, when it was first offered to him. In that event, it 
may be presumed, Mr. Reginald McKenna would have 
joined the Cabinet, and the whole tariff adventure might 
have been avoided and the unemployment problem 


| attacked by an enlightened monetary policy. In that case 


: ail 
Somchow the thing | 








how strangely different would be the position of the 
Unionist Party, and indeed of the nation, at this moment ! 
Sir Charles Darling and Colonel Sir Herbert Jessel both 
become barons ; Mr. Ronald MeNcill and Lord Winterton 
are among the new Privy Councillors; Major H. R. 
Cayzer and Sir T. W. Chitty are among the new baroncts. 
A feature of this year’s list was the omission of the usual 
“reasons for honours” which have been of late years 
appended to the names. 
of this omission seems to have been given, and we egree 
with the Times that it is a regrettable one. 
= . - * 

Sir William Beveridge contributed a most interesting 
article to last week’s Nation. He called it “* An Economie 
Gencral Staff,” and he devoted himself to pointing out 
Just as we 


No very adequate explanation 


the need for the formation of such a body. 
have a permanent “ thinking machine” in the General 
Staff of the Army to consider military problems and a 
similar machine to consider naval ones, so it is suggested 


sé 


we need an economie General Staff to investigate national 
Thus the Cabinet, when it had to 
as it 


economic problems. 
make far-reaching decisions on these problems 
now must constantly do—would have all the data placed 
before it. Sir William Beveridge promises a practical 
proposal for the establishment of such a body in a sub- 
sequent article, which we look forward to with the greatest 
interest. The practical difficulties should surely be by 
no means insuperable: the need is obvious. 
* * * ** 

We must congratulate the Shell Company and the 
Anglo-American Oil Company (who are the proprietors of 
Pratt’s Motor Spirit) on having taken the lead in removing 
the hideous field advertisements of petrol. Other petrol 
companies are following the excellent example, and we 
may hope that yet other companies which sell goods 
of quite other kinds will also follow it. We are sure that 
these companies which are showing some regard for the 
amenities of the country will suffer no loss. Rather 
they stand to gain by the gratitude of all those who ar 
pleased at their action—that is to of all sensible 
people without cxception. 

* ¥ * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 10046 ; 
Thursday week, 99;; a year ago, 100 


say, 
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Chi ha gli occhi tanto acuti da pote rdare 1 
mn > 74) . . a] r >" _— eet a] e nel 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. cuore della storia d'Italia pud comprender lutare i] 

eo Fascismo. 
A MESSAGE FROM SIGNOR Chi non conosce, né T’Italia. né la si toria, e chij 
MUSSOLINI. non é abituato a conoscere la purezza ¢ | dezza dei 
- a es fenomeni spirituali, non Jo capir® mai. 
This message has been sent through the SprcTATOR ; 
iS. i wail : re . 20 “oy >? * * ter 
by His Excellency — Mussolini, Prim es nA Our correspondent, Mrs. Amcihe McEwen, has 
, y oe » > ? 4 ? x “yd and . . — ee ° . ° . 
af Italy. it i addressed to th P opl oO} Eng n furnished us with a vir id di scriplion h r interview 
eh ¥; ) leysin > dy ne f Re Son : . 7 ye ‘ 
whodesire truly to understand the meaning of Faseismo, j with Signor Mussolini, at which the message was 
! 


and the new inspiration of Italy. 


ENGLAND. 


that Fascismo may be properly understood, 
t 


TO THE PEOPLE OF 
as N ord r 
I it mu 


profound spirit ual significance. 


st be considered as a movement having a 
Its political manifestations have undoubtedly been 
both far-reaching and decisive, but they do not constitute 
the whole of its meaning. 
Italian 


against those outworn and incapable governments which 


Fascismo was not mercly a political revolt 
had become a menace to the de velopme nt of Italy, and 
under whose rule the authority of the State had fallen 
into decadence and dk cay. It was also a spiritual revolt 
against old systems of ideas which were bidding fair to 
corrupt the sacred principles of Religion, of Patriotism, 
and of the Family. 

As a spiritual revolt, therefore, Fascismo was a direct 
expression of the people of Italy. Soldiers back from 
the trenches, middle-class folk and work-people were 
among the first Fascisti, and this original character of the 
lost sight of—and never 


z 


movement has never been 
shall be. 

Now, and heneeforward, in the work of reconstruction 
and in the restoration to a great national socicty of 
essential values, Fascismo is working with a soul of iron 
to strengthen in the people of this country those virtues 


of devotion and discipline from which as a movement it 
derived its first strength. 

Whoever has eyes keen enough to read into the heart 
of Italy’s story will be able to understand and appreciate 
Fascismo. 

Those who know neither Italy nor her history, and 
who remain untouched by the purity and greatness of 
spiritual things, will never understand.” 

THE MESSAGE IN ITALIAN, 
Il movimento fascista, per compreso, dev 


essere tutto le sua 


essere 


considerato in vastita e profondita 


di fenomeno spirituale. Le sue manifestazioni politiche 
sono state le pit potenti ¢ le pit: decisive, ma non bisogna 
fermars il Fascismo italiano non é stato infatti 

{ 


solamente una rivolta politica contro governi fiacchi ed 


iad esse: il 


incapaci che avevano lasciato decadere Vautorita dello 


stato e minacciavano di arrestare lItalia sulla via del 
suo necessario sviluppo, ma é stato-una rivolta spirituale 
contro veechie ideologie che corrompevano 1 sacri principi 


Riv olta 


spirituale dunque, il Fascismo é€ stato espresso diretta- 


della Religione, della Patria e della Iamiglia. 


dal popolo. Soldati reduci dalle trinece, piccoli 


operal, sono stati tra 1 primi fascisti, e questa 


mente 


bor: he sic, 


| that people here do not understand his hop 








origine ha impresso al movimento un carrattere che csso | 


non ha mai perduto, e non perdera. 


ical da ed Te tela = 
tcstaurazione di principi e di valori essenziali a wn 
gran societa nazionale, il Fascismo ora lavora con animo 


di ferro a rafforzare nel popolo quelle virti di devozion 


e di disciplina, dalle quali esso ha tratto la sua forza, 


| given, and also of the setting of a scene so memorable 


and of such special interest to the readers of 
SpecTAtTOR. The Prime Ministei 
a rule, accessible to Fore ign Correspoi len and we 
feel proud that he should have sent his message to the 
British People through us. The Italian 
public opinion, the pilot who weathered the siorm and 
took that mighty and beautiful Ship of State, * The 
Italia,’ triumphantly into harbour a tempest 
so fierce and so full of dread and peril, seems to think 
and aime. 
We can assure him that this is not so. As ever, the 
hearts of the English are with Italy. 
The SPECTATOR can for itself boast that throughout 
the past ninely-secven years it has been “ Italianissimo.” 
So one of the leaders of the Risorgimento described it 


in the *fifti: Ss. 


j the 
of Italy ts not, as 


} if 
lead r Oo 


a 
during 


} 
avoove 


of sending the Spectatoi the 


me by he) 


“The privilege 


message was conferred on nor Mussolini, 


President of the Council, in his room in the Palazzo 
Chigi, during a conversation of considerable length 
Itis astounding personality made the interview one of 


the greatest privileges I have ever received in my life 
The message, as your readers will see, is intended to gi 


the England 
reconstructive nature of 


understanding of ft 


Fascismo and its developm 


neople of some 


since the days when struggle and adversity demand 

from it a combative spirit and warlike determination. 
I explained to His Excellency the desirability « 

eliminating from the minds of the people of Eng! 

porary cx 

or them uj) 


their false conception of Fascismo as a tet 
ment in government, and of laying stress { 
its spiritual nature. 

listened to me with a look of h: 
ymewhat to 
all the oppo 


here had bi 


Mussolini 
humorous incredulity and rapped out, 
discomfiture, an accurate enumeration of 


tunities of understanding Fascismo that 


during the past vears, and particularly during the y 
of his Dictatorship. For such an understanding ha 
there been, he asked, on our part, the necess 


‘volonta ’ or good will ? 
Howeve - ] believe the Pri sident to bi truly ANxXIO 
England, and to b 


willing to make concessions, on minor points at all eve 
i 


rapprochement with 


for a further rap; 


in order to advance it. It was on thi ound, inde 


that he consented to give me the mess 

As regards the que stion of Foreign P« 
on the subject onee only, and then emp 
wdherence to the outline framed in his speech to th 
Senate of November 16th, 1923. 


In answer to my tentative suggestion that, as the « 
trong man in Europe, he should take upon his shoulders 
the burden of the European problem, he answered 
shortly but with some amusement: ‘* Mi occupo dell’ 


Italia, ce dell’ Italia, soltanto. Per me, il centro dell’ 
Europa ¢ L’Italia. (I am concerned with Italy a 
ltaly Italy is Ul 
centre of Europe.) 


alone. rom point of viey . 


my 
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As a personality he is amazing. His vivid intuitive- 
ness and lightning adaptability make him an _ extra- 
ordinarily responsive listener, while the directness of his 
and that magnetism of personality, which is, 

i 


speech, 
perhaps, a part of the equipment of every great 


bind one over to him completely, for the time being, and 


mali, 


for long afterwards. 
that it tends to eliminate from one’s mind every detail 
of hi pe rsonal appearance. 

I am sending the President the Spectator’: 
of which the point of view 
By way of postscript, 


article on 
the Mediterranean question, 
will surcly be agrecable to him. 
I want to recall an incident which gives, very happily, 
a flash of the Dictator 
England, 

My approach towards thx 
vast, bare room in the Palazzo Chigi, where he works and 
Russo, 


as he is probably envisaged in 
ercat man’s table across the 


thinks, was heralded by Commendatore Barone 


Signor Mussolini’s right-hand man, who introduced me 
with words to the effect that I was able to speak the 
language with some case. 

As he took my hand, the President said, 
Italiano ’—‘* You speak Italian well.” 


conventional, deprecating remark : 


™ Parla br at 


I murinured som 


Non troppo bene, ma abbastanza ...e.’ * Not 
tuo well, but sufficiently. ...” 
‘ Bene-dico "—"* I say ‘ well.’ ”’ 


There was the Dictator 


S] caking ! 


AMETHE McEWEN, 


SPIRIT OF FASCISM. 
A VUE to the p ople of England which Signor 
Mussolini has 


THE 
Ine ssa RC 
entrusted the Spectator to deliver is 


well worth their close attention. Accustomed as English- 
men are to the diffuse writings and orations of their own 
statesmen, they must not think that the message is 


unimportant, or conventional, 


most to the point of dryness. In truth, it is in this 
OnCIS > and ret ec of Janguage that the weight 
and signilicanes Ol the messavce i to be found. Like the 


edicts and state papers of sovercigns and great statesmen, 
Signor Musselini’s message does not “ frisk it in tropes 
or indulge in rhetoric or any kind of literary ornament. 


is no conscious imitation, is 


that of Caesar’s Iciters or General Orders. 


} 
His phra are frank almost to the point of baldness, as 
e tho of the Ro \ If, however, the English 
peopl | penetrate beyend this baldness and consider 
the es tial meaning of the message, they will realize 
that t] have been given an interpretation by hehtning 
flash of the meaning o he Fascist revelution. That 
oll I l ly understood in this country. 


aims, and whethei 


ot with its 


beeause it is concise | 


Indeed, so strong is his personality | 





; ; ' 
country, one and indivisible, but int 


|} no remedy. 


of destruction. What happened two ago ig 
Italy may be told in a very few words. The movement 
against the fabric of the State, based half on that ardent 
particularism which has marked Italy ever since the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, joined with State 
Socialism, and also Communism and Anarchy as a creed 
fused into a welter of antinomianism, was shaking the 
whole social structure into ruin. One by one the bonds 
that held Italy together as a country, and the Italians 


years 


as a people, were breaking or loosening, and there seemed 

The old system of Parliamentary govern- 

ment, which had never had a very strong hold upon 

Italy, was bankrupt. 

he had no instruments to act through. The 
] 


statesmen and the parties who followed 


The King was unable to act since 
so-call d 
them were 
rightly or wrongly the scorn of the people. The Army 
and the Navy were distracted and apparently shared the 
odium which appeared to attach to all the functions of 
rule. Add to all this that owing to strikes in industry 
and in agriculture throughout Italy, and to the con- 


liseating of property on a large scale, the wheels of 
production had almost ceased to revolve. It was clear 
that to the other miseries of Italy would soon be added 


those of famine and universal unemployment. And then 
a miracle happened. Throughout Italy the men of good 
intent of all classes and in all places, though the lead was 
in the North, got together and determined that Italy 
should be The Italy had seemed full 
of local patriotism, but utterly without 
found 


saved, which 


national 


true 
patriotism, to be a homogeneous nation. 
While the 
timidly for the orders of the master whom they had so 
ong cajoled, Italy had been uniting at the base. The 
The first 
great impulse that ran through Italy was represented in 
the ery: ™ We will not 

have got will 
shall remain Italy and one of the ereat States of th 
It shall show that 


a national State 
overthrown by the anarchists within it and that the forces 


was 


politicians had been prating and waiting 


effect of that unity became at once apparent. 


the country divided. We 
Italy 


have 


kee p together. 


together and we 
world. 
mankind cannot be 
of unity are stron: r than those of disunity. 
At the 


Not only 


same time another impulse seized the people. 


would they remain a country, and a great 


nal law and order 


| should be maintained. The State 1 i supreme, the 
ocial structure be maint ied. In neal the pee ple of 
the peninsula said: ‘* We Italians have got something 


| but his youth had died first 


> 
and 


movement 


worth prest rving, and we mean O preserve | hg 


sporadically there grew up a physical forces 


intended to prevent national and social dissolution. But 


this was not enough. 1 ismo might have produced 
civil war, and possibly successful civil war, or rather 
eivil tumult, but nothi could have been done without a 


leader. Then a Socialist leader arose. He was young, 


in a hard struggle for life and 


we col n ( cxcu ti methods by which it was 
Ci i out, it ¥ one ol i most singular and also one | : 
f t] nie notable events in the social and politic J then inthe anguish of war. From that agon J he had come 
| ++ 1 { ‘ ‘ wit! ¢ 
history of 1 moder rld. It shows us that the back with a vision « and definite and with a 
inhabitant of the Talia) enkaensile are as they were in | determination of will a hard as steel. Ile gave to th 
he d ( he Rem n n with a keen instinet fol volution of good intent the very leader which it needed. 
gove { for tl maintenance of the State [taly found in Mussolini the Chatham of Labour, 

Lhe 1 i tune about th In t Uuntel Anud th ( tracti a q ibbles of a l h and 

| I t pl j a react n to the olent incon} tent o irc] Wil m Pitt ood forth and told 

I i ol ti le ol tlic niutwn, 3 ich W his ecountrvn i that the necded a m ( \ them nd 
most 1 neo nd wa H trone and as able that he « yul nd would | t] ne ] hat very ay 

l tain 3 rapid In all tin ( clal | 3 solini has i | try He ha f ough 

i 

’ { 2 | Lit l \ t tf OL | yiotcnit i | ( h } | ii | I h 

ul ( e ¢ it ile only | | f in h ( Li] L at I ; 

; : i 4 i ] 1 i! whi ( tion lt igik ha yn ii t I i s CUiilie 

: tum pel at Tl pi LESt Wallist ord | cl ( | the Arm Ol n oO} ( the pro- 

state th ( O th foun Ions < Ct ir nal el ( ol t! ‘ ts and Of 
¢ too late to 4 nt the folli¢s and nies | the lal lof th i Ai mica Whe 
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honestly wanted to save and serve the Italian State | 


flocked to him and put themselves wider his banner. 
Like all great and movements, Mussolini's 
revolution was soon nicked with the lucky word. 
verbial history throughout the world knows the metaphor 
of the bundle of sticks. It is stronger, tougher and more 
safe in use than the strongest and thickest timber. Ifyou 
are forced to cross a quaking morass the only way is to throw 
in fascines or bundles. They will not only make you a 
foundation, but will make you a wall of defence. Rome 
handed down the bundle of rods bound together with 
cords and crowned by tke axe of power as her symbol 


successful 


and inspiration. 


Pro- 





| We agree. 


| 


fit at 


Italy understand cach other and work 


Britain and 

together ?*’ As we understand his message, he gocs oy 
to assert that there is no obstacle except that the English 
people misunderstand the spiritual significance of Fascism, 
if ther 
desive, and we believe the British pcople desixe, 
We think that probably Signor 
Mussolini has a good deal exagecrated the want of unde: 


There is no obstacle, or, is anv, we 
to see 


ence remove d. 


' 
| Standing ef Fascismo that he attributcs io this country, 


Still, no doubt, Fascismo ought to be studied more close! 
than it hitherto has been, and its spiritual significance 


made more clear. If it is it will make converts, fo 
| Englishmen are by nature idealisis. That there is th 
; 


The saving of society by co-operative action was a} 
ia moment. 


achievement, and a mere politician might have 
T 


great 
rested upon it. 
divined with something which can only be called inspira- 
tion that there were spiritual and religious forces at work 


But it was not giough for Mussolini. Ie 
| return to a discussion in detail as to how 


in Faseismo, or, as he calls them, “ the sacred principles | 


of Religion, of Patriotism, and of the Family.” 

But he did much more than diagnese a spiritual revolt. 
Ile saw that as the victory of Fascism had been won in 
the spirit, Fascism-eaust be maintained by the spirit 
This is the ideal which he bas kept 


arThncss 


which had created it. 
hefore him, and which he expresses with such 
in his message to the people of England. Her are his 
actual words :— 

As a spiritual revolt, therefore, Fascismo was a direct expression 
of the people ef Italy. 
class folk and work-people were among the first Fascisti, and this 
original character of the movement has never been Jost sight of 
--and never shall be.” 


The Italian President of the Ministerial Council gocs 


on to declare that in the work of reconstruction and 


the restoration of a great national socicty the aim of | 


Fascismo is to strengthen the Italian people in the virtues 
of devotion and discipline. This they will accomplish 
witha soul ofiron. From that it derived its first strength, 
and in that sign it will conquer. 

Signor Mussolini ends his message with a very noble 
reflection. 
understand the true inwardness of the Halian story will 
be able to understand and appreciate Fascismo. 
who do not know Italy or her history, 
untouched by the purity and greatness of spiritual things, 
will never understand.” Those are proud and daring 
words, but we believe thera to be absolutely sincere, 

And to be as frank and candid as is 


Signor Mussolini. 


now we want 


believe we have the full sympathy of comprehension 
for what is the spiritual inspiration and intent of Fascismo 
and applaud it, we feel the matter is of far too great 
import to allow any risk of misunderstanding through 
Dictatorship such as 


compliment, , A Democratic 


Mussolini has 


| problems. 


necessary good will to understand we do not doubt fo 


We shall on a later cceasion 


Britain a 


So much for generalities. 


Italy might co-operate in foreign affairs, and especial! 
in a reasonable and fair adjustment of all Mediterranea 
Here we shall say only that we desire a r 


rapprochement with Italy, in which there shall be go 


| will on both sides and in which everything shall be do 


that can be done by Britain to give cniphasis to what 


already fully reecognise— 7.e., the greatucss of the Italia 
ination. Here Italians often make a great mistak 
They think that Britain ececupies a patronising posit 

towards Htaly. That is an ecitire mistake. A count 
in which public opinion is as 


Soldiers back from the trenches, middle- | 


free as. thank heaven. 
is in England will always be critical: } critic 
is not a proof that we think the criticized people are « 


but a proof ihat we think 


: But that 


the Wk OUP Canal 


inferiors, 


When we are sentimental, as we oiten are tow: 


small countries, we are rather untactfully patronisi 
When we criticise we consciously, as well actually, 
acknowledge equality with ourselves. 

Of one thing Signor Mussolini may be certain. Ne 
as throughout our history, Hrgtand has been Italian 
| her sympathies, and when we say England, we do 1 


Those j 


* and who remain | 


likely suit the “nature and instinets of the Italian people. | 


In any case, that is their affair and not ours. We only 
know thet Dictatorship would not suit the English people. 


In our opinion it is a danger because, even when it is | 


founded on noble things, it may rapidly degencrate into evil. 
But so, no doubt, mae every other form of government. 
It is for the people of Italy to choose what suits them, and 
apparently they have chosen well for themselves. 
he it from us to pretend to know their interests better 
Though in certain cases 


than themselves. 


Fascismo may have had harsh and oppressive manifesta- 


the y do 


lions, it is evident that it is maintained, not by military 


or any other force, but by the general will of the Italian 


peopl r 
And now we come to what is the essential point of 
Sienor Mussolini's message, or, at any rate, the point that 


* Why should not 


' 


is essential for us, 


Jn effect he says ; 


‘ : : | ' : 
et up and desires to maintain may very | to them, J, or. 


mean merely the rich classes and the more cultivat« 


Ile tells us in effect that those only who | >tange as it may seem, the people of England ws ves 
| have always been touched by the wrongs and misfortui 


of Italy and delighted by her good fortunes. It was net 
for nothing that when Garibaldi came to London not 
merely the Italianate upper classes but the whol 


people received him as no King or Emperor had ever he 
received. Again, it is surely not without 
that for the best and most thoughtful part of 


slonifican 


ur workin 


zzint has alwe een ah 10 wo } 
Though we love Italy, and though we | classes Mazzini has always been a houschold word, 


lwas the 


democratic hero of the ‘fifties, “sixties ; 
‘seventies. 

Signor Mussolini will find no difficulty in yw 
our Government. and the British people will find non 
understanding the spiritual signiticance of his 


Lor Srracuny. 


king will 


messs 


FAIR PLAY FOR LABOUR, 
GOOD many people are talking thoveh the 
| accession of Labour to power would mean ** th 
lend of all things,” and as Punch, after considering all th 


Kar | 


r 


current expressions of fear, has wittily interjected, eve 
that phrase seems * optimistic.” But near}: 
better in the event than in the anticipation ; 
this case we are confident that the spirit of the 


ervthing 
, 
ana 
hati 


and the resources of the Constitution will he perfectly 


able to make the situation safe even though v« rv con 
siderable danger should threaten. To believe anything 
else is to underrate the common sense, the staying pewe! 
and courage of the British people. 

The Labour Party stands for Socialism. Be it 


we are not afraid.of Socialism. The great majority of 
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know that if they had a taste of it they would want it 
even less. 

expected, will do so under conditions in which it will 
lo the minimum of harm. It will have a constable 
yn either side of it, and if it makes mischief these con- 
stables will combine 
keeping the riotous person in order. What we are 
chiefly afraid of is that the experiment of a Labowr 
Government, manned by Ministers intoxicated with 
heady visions and untouched by the sobering influence 
of administrative experience, may cause such anxicty 
uncertainty—indeed, such a geneyal 
confidence—that much harm will be done to our trade. 
Trade notoriously depends for prosperity upon being 
able to count 


reasonable distance ahead. 


and 


upon a stable position of affairs at a 
Merely to state this fact, 
however, is to show how ridiculous and injurious unneces- 


sary alarm is. 


io carry out their plain duty of 


the people do not want it, as the election proved, and we | 


Labour, if it comes into office, as is generally | 


a 
slump in 


Confidence is a psychological state. To | 


declare as a certainty that confidence will be destroyed | 


to undermine it. The 
say that there was always a 


That 


is to begin here and now 
Lord Salisbury used to 
way through the mountains. was one of the 
apt to light upon the truth. 
reach to the sky and to present an impenetrable mass 
when viewed from a distance is found to be “ negotiable ” 
when your 
also lends 
a feverish The 
athlete or player of games when actually engaged in 
the race or the game knows nothing of that 
which beforehand had made his heart feel as 
it dwelt in the pit of his stomach. He runs or plays 
to win, by fair means and not by foul, by superior 
training, by skill, judgment or pluck. No battle is lost 
In real battles no soldier yields to despair 
South African War 
fedvers Builer’s army even after successive 
reverses was in high spirits; it was well fed 
cared for and had plenty of energy and liking for games 
and sports in spare time. It was partly with incredulity 
and partly with cmusement that the men of that Army 
read in the newspapers which came out from England, 


that while they themselves had been so little concerned 


distance lends enchantment to the view it 
all the possible dangers. 


estims te o 


* needle ” 


till it is over. 
4 


while he is still 
in 1899 Sir 


fighting. In the 


feet are already on the lower slopes. It 


late | 


events, the 


disagreeable. At all prosperity of Now 


Zealand, in spite of Mr. Seddon, continued to grow. 
{ t} 


Years afterwards the present writer met some of thos« 


landowners and sheep-farmers whe had prophesied wox 
and was gratificd to discover that some of them who 
had been poor had become rich, and some of them who 
had been rich had become richer. Of course, it would 
be wrong to any strict paralicl between New 
Zealand and this country. When Socialism took hold 
of New Zealand that country still had a vast margin 
It could afford to carry unwise 


1+ r 
araw 


of untapped resources, 
economic laws in a way that would certainly not be 
possible here. Nevertheless, we are of the value 
of the experience of New Zealand as an illustration. 
She has emerged from her salad days, and having been 


sure 


inoculated with the virus of Socialism, she is probably 
safer from mere cconomic madness than most countrics 
in the world. 

When, therefore, the Labour 
play we can say with our hand on our heart that they 
certainly must reecive it. They 
given exactly the same opportunities that would have 


Party demand fair 


must obviously he 


| fallen to His Majesty’s Opposition in the old days of the 
truest things ever said by a brain that was extraordinarily | 


The barrier that seems to | 


two-party system. It would be both stupid and 


disastrous to play any tricks upon Labour which were 


merely inspired by panic. But to say this is not to 


say that Labour must be given a position of privilege 


| sentatives of Labour are demanding. 


though | 


| got it, 
and well! - 


after the defeat of Colenso, London, greatly over-esti- | 
mating the seriousness of both Colenso and Magersfontein, | 
had passed through what was called a “* Black Weck” | 


never to be forgotten, 


And as in the case of mountains and battles, so in 
polities, 
Zealand when the first Socialist Prime Minister was in 
It had been the common belief, or, at all events, 
the common saying, among these who had anything to 
lose that it New Zealand was ruined. 
The end. IJlenceforth there 
could be nothing but a decline. What really happened, 
however, that Mr. 
dangerous in office than he had been on the platform. 
As Prime Minister, with the whole responsibility on his 


office. 


was “all up.” 


good times were at an 


was 


Shoulders, he was made aware of his responsibility as 
he had never been, cither 
as Head of a Department. 
knowledge 
Official 
for any visionary. 


as a private Member or even 
Ile came up against the 
devastating logic of the 


profound and 


Permanent a terrible and salutary experience 
After all, no 


criminal or a Junatie wants to earn the reputation of 


man who is not a 


having ruined his country. In many Labour leaders, 
who (greatly to their credit) have raised themselves 
hy their own brains or merit, there is a strain of self- 


' of decision 


The present writer happened to be in New | 


Seddon was noticeably less | 
before granting a dissolution that 


that that is what most repre- 
Great Britain is 
a democracy and a demecracy means that the will of 


It passes our under- 


and we fear 


the greatest number must prevail. 
standing how Labour leaders who call themselves demo- 
crats can pretend that somehow in their case democracy 
will be honoured and served by trying to make thie 
will of a minority prevail. This is not democracy but 
Direct Action, 

We sh: |i not go into the merits and defects of democracy 
as a m At all 
and no constitutionalist who is an 
can make rules for one party that do not apply to all. 
Those who regard democracy as a bad method must 
vognize the danger of trying to keep in outer 
whom the State educates by 


take a 


hod of Government. events, we have 


honest man 


at least 
political darkness those 
compulsion, For our part we 
view of democracy than that and look upon the training 
of every citizen in the ways and responsibilities of 
political life as a good thing in itself. But here we have 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald actually contending that the 
larger part of the voters may be deprived of their rights 
for that is what it Labour 
Government, though representing a minority, can keep 
threats of dissolution. The 
Labour argument is letter from the editor of 
the Daily Herald which we publish this week—that a 


Prime Minister always has a right to demand a dissohu- 


much higher 


comes to il a 


themselves in power by 


see tha 


' tion and that the King must grant it. 


Under the Constitution the decision as to a dissolution 
must himself 


QO 
reasonavie 


rests with the Sovereign, who inform 
there is a 


prospect of carrying on the Government of the country 


When a Prime Minister with a majority 


dissolution there is, as a rule, 


without it. 
behind 


no such reasonable prospect, lor any hew Gover! 


him. demands a 
ment 


| t}) 


that was formed could instantly be voted out of offic 


That is why the request of a Prime Minister was so 
usually granted that it seemed to have become an 
‘automatic rule to grant it. Yet there is an obyious 
limit to that rule. If there were not, Mr. Baldw 
immediately upon being defeated in the House of 


King, demand a dissolution, 


Commons, could go to th 


esteem which would make such a reputation particularly | and try his luck with a new programme at anothes 
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General Election! What would the editor of the Daily 
Herald say to that? Our own horror would not be in 
the same street with his. We are sure that he will sce 
on reflection that his argument is without foundation. 
He has invited us to put our card on the table and we 
have done so. It is the democratic card. The matter 
is simple enough. Since the majority rules, the House 
of Commons controls the whole situation. The King 
must shape his action according to the declared will 
of the majority in the Commons. 
representing a minority claimed a_ dissolution, the 
majority of the House would no doubt present a humble 
petition to the King, asking him not to allow a dis- 
solution until he had ascertained that there was “no 
person able and willing to carry on the Government 
with the support of a majority of the Members of this 
House.” That is fair play, because it is democracy. 
We sincerely hope that Labour will always receive this 
fair play, which is all that we demand for our own 
party. 


AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 
HERE is no way of rehabilitating industry except by 
further issues of credit. If this, as in the past, is 
confined to productive credit for export purposes 
and speculative credit in our home markets, then any 
trade boom must, as in the past, bear within it the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

If, however, distributive credit (i.¢., currency note 
issue) was applied by the Government in our home 
markets, whilst the banks, through the elimination of 
price fluctuation were confined to the issue of productive 
credit for the purpose of fostering our national pro- 
duction, our industry would become internally self- 
supporting and international exchange would be simplified 
by the fact that sterling would automatically remain at 
* purchasing power parity.” 

The ups and downs incidental to any system of private 
enterpris« 
whose costs (and prices) were too high would naturally 
lose his trade, but whilst mistaken enterprise might 
cause a temporary glut in one particular trade, no general 
over-production (or under-consumption) as expericneed at 


would still continue, #.e., the manufacturer 


the present time could ever again cast a blight upon our 


national industry. 
Credit 
prosperity of industry, but credit may be divided into 
three class¢ >. 

1. Production credits 1ssued by the banks to facilitate 
manufacture. 

2. Speculative credits issued by the banks to finance 
merchants and brokers. 

8. Distributive credit, or paper currency issued by the 
Government. 

Each and all of these classes of credit have a like effect 
in the inflation of our currency when their issue is not 


To sum up the position: 


counter-balanced by a simultaneous increase in production. 

An increase in the third class, or legal tender, is always 
accompanied by an increase in the first and second, but 
the effect of speculative credit the 
immediate, so that the increase of prices always tends to 
absorb the new currency before the new goods (produced 
with the aid of the first the market, 
This effect automatically produces a deadlock in 


upon market is 


class) are on 


domestic trade which, under present conditions, can only | 
be avoided by the export of goods upon capital account, | 


the invested 
transaction which, whilst it may figure well upon paper, 
bri f 

Under the proposed system of control of credit issue in 
relation to the index-figure of wholesale prices this 


1.€., proceeds of which are abroad, a 


s no real advantage to our national welfare. 





If a Prime Minister | 


deadlock would be entirely avoided, as distributive credit 
would always be in strict proportion to production and 


stabilized prices would perpetually discourage the further 


’ 


issue of credit for speculative purposes. The general 
level of prices would remain constant whilst individual 
prices would continue to vary as at present, under 
the free competition of unfettered private enterprise. 


An increase in our productive capacity, whether from 
the receipt of German reparations or from the initiation 
of a vast scheme of national electrification, would be met 
by an immediate increase in our national purchasing 
power (by an increased currency). Productive 
prise would become a science instead of a gambl 
problems, such as health, housing, and unemployment, 
would find ample national funds limited’ only by the 
capacity of our national production, whilst war, if war 
should come, would simply mean harder work and harder 
living for all, instead of prosperity for the few and m‘s ‘ry 
for the many. C. Beynam 


CONVERSATION. 

First Irish Grammar. By The Ohristian Brothers. (M. Il 
Gill and Son, Limited, O'Connell Street, Dublin 

Aéhbhar Comhraidh: Materials of Irish Conversation. |] 
Michedlo Maoldin, M.A. N.E.L1. Publication Baile Atha 
Cliath. 


enter- 


; social 


OLIVER. 


IRISH 





is essential to the | 


our | 


T is a truism that the adoption of a universal langua 
would be a great step towards the ending of 
differences between nation and nation; and the truth 
of the converse proposition is made increasingly clea 

| by the post-War history of cach territory which h 
‘been transferred to a State whose official lar ouage is 


| different from that of its former master. In Slovakia, 
- : ; . 
| for example, the compulsory substitution of a Slavon 


Pra 


Republic 


language for Magyar is a measure taken by t! 
Government to consolidate the spirit of the n¢ 


and with such determined fervour is this policy pursued 
in Czecho-Slovakia that the historic name of J: imsthal 
has been r¢ placed by Jachymov. In Germea: yp akin 


Bohemia the substitution of ** Karlévy Vary ” for Cari 


bad is by many people regarded merely as a joke; bi 
| in less-educated Southern Slovakia there are sch 
children in Bratislava (formerly Pressburg or, in Ih 


garian, Pézsony) who are proud to be beaten for speaking 
Ilungarian to their Czech school teachers. 

Distant * Balkan ” as tales of this kind sound, 
there is a parallel very near home indeed. 
ment of the Irish Free State has taken up the 


| association of Irish national feeling with the Irish national 


and 


The Gover! 
tradition 


1 


| language, and this language is being taught there as a 
| . : . ’ 
regular subject of the school curriculum. There can be 


no objection to this from the educational point of view 
if the learning of the Irish language involves 
mental discipline, if the materials of teaching it are 
systematic enough, and if the reading of a literature is 
the main end in view. 

On the first two of these points, howeve1 


an ack quate 


. ° 
( oubt 1S 


admissible. The text-book of Irish gram * in most 
general use in Irish schools, until recently at any rate, 


lis, we understand, one compiled by members of a 
religious community, and its instruction is less methodical 
than could be desired. With it is used a book called 
| Materials of Trish which also is far 


from perfect ; many of its English phrases are of an idiom 


Conversation, 


'unknown in England, and much of the “ material of 
conversation ” is of a kind whose use no one would 


wish to be permanent, for it closely reficcts the present 
turbulence of Irish affairs. 
In these books a nationalist propaganda is 


to be found 
here and there in such phrases as 
9 


“Go mairidh 4r nGaeluinn sidn ! 


But perhaps the most significant fact is the large extent 


(May our Irish ] inguage prosper ) 
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to which phrases connected with violence and wounding 
enter into these “* materials of conversation.” In the 
section entitled ‘‘ Health, Illness, &c.,” is a list of verbs 
which may be quoted in full as an illustration :—* I 
I cut; LIinjure. I bruise; I wound. 
1 kill. I cure (internally). I cure (externally). I 
shoot; I strike. I die.’”’ In the same section are to be 
found the Irish equivalents of 
‘Tle was covered with wounds. 


IIe shot her dead. 
Did he injure you?” 


burn; I wound. 


and in the next sections 
“He shot him through the right temple. 

He was wounded in the back of the head. 

He cut off his foot. 

The bullet passed through his heart.” 
Disturbing as it is to find such phrases included as com- 
nionplaces of intercourse, it is impossible to avoid being 
amused by some unconsciously humorous phrases in the 
hook. The thing is raised to the level of comic opera 


by such a juxtaposition as the following :—~ 


*Hlis nose was bleeding. 


He shed his blood for Fire.” 


Many other features of Irish life are reflected in this 


book : uncertainty as to the future:— 


May we be alive this time next year! 
We will be in Eire next year, with God's help” 


peculiar standards of commercial honesty :— 
‘*To whom did he sell the rotten potatoes 7” 


the national movement in trade :— 


** We buy only articles of Irish manufacture ™ 3 


aud the inevitable materials of horse-dealing and other 
bargaining and the gencral social conditions of thie 
country :— 
“Only for the tobacco I would never work, 
I will go to the public-house for a bottle of whiskey. 
There are holes in this floor. 
Where will I get scented soap ? 
(At school): Be quict now. You are making an awful 





racket. 
Ife has a pain in his stomach from hunge n 
I am going to the races.”’ 


alteration of 
combinations of syllables 
which seem unlikely to achieve Those 
receiving letters from Dublin will have learned from the | 
postmark to recognize the capital under “ Baile Atha 
Cliath,” and steamboat advertisements have made 
“Cobh” a familiar substitute for Queenstown. Kings- | 
town is turned into “ Dunleary ” or “ Dhin Laoghaire ” ; | 
aml so thoroughly is the process carried out that Tiin | 
has been re placed by ** Tadhg.” 

nough has been said to show that books of the kind 
from which some at least of young Ireland is being taught | 
ifs national language are likely to cultivate neither a sense | 
of proportion nor a settled mind; and as those under 
review display no qualities of scholarship, it is clear that 
great service would be rendered to the Irish people if this 


1 


heir language were earnestly taken 


Finally, there is this imaginative 


familiar names to 


strange 


permanence, 


thing t 


question of teat 
i) by broad-minded scholars who could produce, for | 
universal use, a text-book which was neither slipshod nor 
propagandist and which was intended to survive into 


tina s of create pcact and happiness. The best wish 
for Ireland is one given on the first page of the 
conversation manual :—~ 


* Go dtugaidh Dia ciall dibh” (May God give you sense). 


\ Pvg ’ 
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THE 
YAY ‘ a] . r Y T 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
—_——— =——— 

By EveLyn WRENCH. 
| agers the standpoint of British-American relations 
the New Year opens most auspiciously, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the relations between the 
two chief sections of the English-speaking world were 
never better. As far as the United States is concerned, 
the two chief factors contributing towards this happy 
state of affairs are undoubtedly the British Debt settle- 


ment and the establishment of Dominion Home Rule 


in Ireland, 
* a 

During the last days of the Old Year I received the 
following letter from a well-known American journalist— 
one who has exceptional opportunities of gauging the 
opinions of his fellow-countrymen and whose name is 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic. My fricid 
writes :— 

‘I don’t think I ever remember as complete a change in public 
sentiment in the space of ten years as there has been here toward 
Great Britain. It is popular now for the United States Govern- 
ment to be on friendly terms with the British Government, and 
there is an amazing amount of interest in British affairs here at 
all times. For instance, the New York Times, on the day following 
the British elections, printed not only the results of the elections, 
but went into considerable detail, printing the results of twenty-five 
or thirty different candidatures. In other words, the New York Times 
considered it was of interest to Americans to learn what all of the 
first and even the second rank of British political figures were doing. 
This was unknown ten years ago. It all looks very encouraging 
to me, even though we do not seem to be able between us or with 
any other agencies to take a very successful hand in the European 
difficulty.” 

So much ill-natured criticism has been levelled against 
Mr. Baldwin for his share in the Debt settlement that it 
is only right to admit what a large share he had in 
improving British-American relations, 

a * * * 


It is officially announced that Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the British Ambassador at Washington, is to retire for 
reasons of ill-health. Ever since Sir Auckland came 
home last summer suffering from eye trouble there were 
rumours of his resignation, all of which were, however, 
subsequently denied. 1920 Sir Auckland has 
occupied the Embassy in Connecticut Avenue with dis- 
tinction both to his country and to himself, and, apart 
from Lord Bryce, few British Ambassadors have travelied 
so extensively throughout the United States or have got 
to know American conditions so thoroughly at first 


Since 


hand. 
land had, of course, special advantages in this direction ; 
the task of his successor will, therefore, not be an easy 
in British-American rela- 
nd the American 


By reason of his Canadian association Sir Auck- 


one. At a very critical stage 
tions Sir Auckland made no mistakes, 


Press contains numerous culogies on the success of his 
term of office, 
“ * * +s 
i - , = : , 
Sir Esmé Howard, at present British Ambassador at 


Madrid, has been appointed to succeed Sir Auckland at 
Washington. Sir Esmé has 
at Washington as Counsellor of Embassy. 


already spent two ycars 


e af + ” 


It is no disparagement 


admit that the most successful British Ambassador who 


ever went to Washington was the lat 


To stav-at-home Britons it would have come as a revela- 
tion to have learnt at first hand the warmth of 
affection with which Lord Bryce was regarded in all 


parts of America, in the East, in the Middle-West a d 
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in the Far West. Of course, the author of the Aimerican 
Commonwealth had cnormous advantages over both his 
predecessors and his successors ; nevertheless there were 
two factors which contributed to Lord Bryee’s success 


which are within the grasp of his suecessors—namely, 


“c 


his accessibility and his ebsence of “ side.” 


+ « 


Tn a democratic community like the United States 
itis not possible to overestimate the value of accessibility. 
The etiquette observed in British Embassies the 
Continent may be suitable to local conditions, but in 
the United States, where the occupant of the Whit« 
Ilouse is so accessible, both to his own countrymen and 
to visitors, European exclusiveness is out of place. 
Mr. John W. Davis, Dr. Page’s successor at the American 
Embassy in London, sect a good example in this respect. 
During his tenure of office he frequently used to ring 
me up at the English-Speaking Union to discuss some 
problem of common interest, and he was always accessible 
on the telephone. Imagine an ordinary American 
trying to ring up a British Ambassador in a forcign 
country; it is extremely improbable that he would 
ever get past one of the secretarial watchdogs, 
¥ 


on 


ool * * 


America’s two reparations experts, General Charles D. 
Dawes and Mr. Owen D. Young, sailed for Europe last 
Saturday. Although they are stated to be acting in a 
purely private capacity, they had lengthy interviews 
with Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, and with 
President Coolidge before they left Washington. The 
American attitude towards reparations is thus sum- 
marized by Mr. Frederic W. Wile in a dispatch to the 
Sunday Times: “America believes Germany : ould be 
required to pay to the full limit of her der nstrated 
capacity, but any assessment of reparations beyond 
that point would be regarded as morally indefensible 
and politically unsound.” 
- * 


* * 


T do not know whether the British public will be 
afforded any opportunity of seeing Gencral Dawes during 
his stay in Europe, but it certainly is to be hoped that 
he will be able to find time to pay London a visit. 
** Charlie” Dawes, as he is known to his friends, has a 
great reputation in America for getting things donc, 
and has quite a Rooseveltian touch about him. During 
the War he rendered great services as an organizer 
under Gencral Pershing, and since he returned to America 
he has been much in the public cye. It was Gencral 
Dawes who was largely responsible for introducing the 
Budget system into American Govermental finance. He is 
a whole-hearted advocate of British-American fricndship, 
and at a time when it was not always popular to express 
such views he spoke out in no uncertain terms, 


* ” * . 


Professor I]. FE. 
the Times, makes the original suggestion that at future 
Imperial Conferences leaders of the Opposition should 
accompany the Dominion Premiers, and that, in addition, 
the leader of the Opposition in the British Parliament 
should also be present. The suggestion is, anyhow, 
well worth considering; it would certainly make for 
continuity, and it is just as important that the Oppositions 
of the British Commonwealth should get into personal 
contact as that the existing Governments should. If 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is to be Prime Minister of this 
country within the next few wecks, as appears probable, 
surely it would have been advantageous for him to have 
had at first hand the views of the Dominion Premiers 
at the Conference on world affairs, 


Egerton, in an interesting letter to | 








THE THEATRE. 


THE LYCEUM PANTOMIME. 

Jack and the Beanstalk is a thoroughgoing, crude, traditional 
pantomime, complete in every detail. There is a beautify 
cat, marvellously true to life, which washes itself, as al) 
good cats do, behind the ears ; a wonderful, ambling, broken. 
backed cow which looks as if it had escaped from an early 
Italian Nativita ; and there is the comic man-woman Dame 
Dimple, Jack's Mother—carroty haired, incurably comic 
and so irrepressible that even at the awful moment when 
the giant enters, growling, * Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum—I smell the 
blood of an Englishman: I smell fresh English meat,” she 
ignores the risk of discovery and death and loudly deduces : 
“Then he doesn’t deal at our butcher's.” Then there is, 
of course, the fascinating Principal Boy, Jack, a lady in blue 
tights, who climbs the beanstalk and reaches a land whose 
glittering and tropical vegetation changes form and colour 
continually before our eyes its 
colour correspondingly as they indulge in universal and 
incessant ballet. This, of course, the ‘Transformation 
Scene dear to every child. The giant is a disappointing 
giant. IlIis face is fretful and his knees are weak: he is ap 
object for pity and encouragement rather than for terror 
But the cooks in his kitehen are wonderful people. They 
are of all sizes—three of them are dwarfs, hardly three feet 
high—and they tumble on to the stage down the kitchen 
chimney and out of the ovens, and proceed to execute feverish 
acrobatics in a truly amazing fashion. Then there 
Master Kiddy King ina sailor suit who docs things with plates, 
top-hats, and billiard-balls which I have never seen equalled, 
and an individual called Buby Love, hardly bigger than a 
good-sized beetle and aged apparently about three, who 
executes a charming and guileless ballet-dance. 

A century has passed away since I last went to 1 
pantomime, and I am interested to note that it has not 
changed in the smallest respect, except that the dances at 
unmistakably influenced by the Russians and the musi 
when the composer happens to remember, by Debussy & Co 
Otherwise, all is exactly the same. But I, am 
the same. To me the and scenery 
was tawdry and vulgar, the play empty and badly constructed 
the good old jokes vacant, the ballets interminable, thy 
dresses crude and hideous in colour, and the thing 
unlit by one spark of imagination. But I am wrong. and J 
have the sense to know it. The audicnce 
prove it. Young and old, they roared at the jokes, coo 
with rapture at the ballets and transformation scence, and 
departed at the end of four hours with obvious reluctance 
In no West-end theatre docs one ever see such delight 
enthusiasm. 

As for me, the only actor who disarmed me was the irresist 
ible Mr. George Jackley, with his white face, scarlet nos 
jnfinitely adaptable mouth, and enchanting 


while inhabitants change 


is 


are 


1 
iif 


alas ! not 


elaborate glittering 


whole 


was enough t 


changes of 


| expression from blank and frozen dismay to fatuous and gaping 


i 


glee. I succumbed completely, too, to the "bus scene, whe: 
the scenery and the *bus-wheels went round and rapidly 
revolving strips of floor caused breathless sprints and ineredibk 
accidents among the strange company—including, of course, 
Jack’s carroty-haired Mother—who were continually trying 
to board or alight from the vehicle. The harlequinade at 
the end, with clown and pantaloon sharing-out in the fore- 
ground, Columbine and Harlequin pirouctting on and off in 
the background, and the culminating battle when the air is 
thick with hurtling carrots, cauliflowers, bloaters and strings 
of sausages, completed the performance in the correct 
convention, Martin ARMSTRONG. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 
(LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH). 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare, who attempted 
nearly everything, tried his hand at the Jonsonian ** well-made . 
play, had a sort of contemptuous shot at the theory of the 
humours and for the rest did his characterization for the 
most part with a stump of charcoal; and shut his mouth 
whenever he felt a line of poetry might come out. Though 
we may in this age find it a little boisterous and dry, it b 
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impossible not to admire the way in which the play works. away any restrictions, and would be so used if adequate 

the efficient motives that are provided for the turns of the | forees could be organised for this purpose. Aye you prepared 
general air of life and its author's practised | to define the difference between conerete and abstract 


plot, the play's 
sense of stage effects. 

Mr. Bridges Adams, who is responsible for 
production, has used exactly the same methods 
employs for the play at Stra l-on-Avon, and 
methods they are. Here he has a very strong cast. 1 
unfortunate in not seeing Mr. Roy Byford as Sir John Fal 
(who wus hailed in lerge headlines by some newspapers as 
the only Falstaff who did not have to pad), but even without 

Miss Edith Evans 
Page, and Miss Dorothy 


Mistress Ford. 


&° 


the present 
that he 


ey 


tior good 


Very 


was 


staff 


was 


him the acting was notably good. 
beautiful and bustling as Mistress 


Green gave an excellent performance as 
Mr. Nigcl Playfair end Miss Elsie French were both very 
amusing, and Mr. Reginald Bach had a genuine Welsh accent 


as Sir Hugh Evans. Mr. Randie Ayrton’s Ford was remark- 
able, almost too emotional for a part of which Shakespear 
but most revealing and convincing 


seems to have tired halfway, 
i made us sorry for that most 


in the earlier scenes when he 
unsympathetic creature, a jealous husband. T RN. 





THE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY, which has 


done such admirable work in the past, has arranged an 
Interesting programme for the current season : Progr by 


Mr. C. K. Monro, already famous for The Rumour and At 
Mrs. Beam’s; The Adding Machine, by Mr. Elmer Rice, 
recently a great success in New York; Masses and Men, 
by Herr Ernst Toller, whose Machine Wreckers attracted 
10 attention last season, and a fourth to 
be selected later. Apply for membership to The Secretary, 
86 Southampton Strect, Strand. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

sessile 
THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sin,—In April. 1910, the Labour Party in Australia 
returned to power. 
which were open to clection, and obtained a substantial 
majority in the Lower House. One of the planks in its 
election platform had been an extension of the Legislative 
powers of the Federal Government at the expense of the 
States. The Labour Government proceeded to carry the 


proposed laws for the alte 


much play 


yas 


terations above mentioned by the 
requisite majorities in both Houses, and the proposals were 


, b | 
then, under the Constitution Act, referred to the clectors. | * ‘ : ‘ 
In April, 1911, the electors rejected the proposals by 742,704 | forget the classic example of the Poll of the People at 

, ] . 4 , < A =—»9 | 
The Labour Government 


continued in office for the rest of the Parliamentary term, | 


votes against, to 483,356 votes for. 


with undiminished strength anl prestige. 

My interpretation of the political position is that in 1910 
Australia wanted a Labour Government, and that when in 
1911 it turned down its proposals it had not changed its 
views as to the politica! colour of its Government, but mercly 
said, ‘* We want you to go slow over this.” It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the moral with reference to the political 
position in England to-day, and the lessons we can derive 
from Dominion experience and Dominion constitutional 
practice, What seems to stick in the gizzards of our consti- 
tutional purists is the fact that a Government can continue to 
hold office after a substantial defeat in a Referendum. 


in the world inspired by the spirit of our own Parliament, 
have been careful to observe our traditions in Parliamentary 
procedure and practice, but they have grafted on to them a 
practice of their own. 
more note of their experience and practice ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
116 Eaton Square, S.W. CieELMSFORD, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Your persistent advocacy of the Referendum and the 
correspondence which you have published are alarming to all 
who see in this ancient device of democracy the easy path to 
revolution, You guard yourself by limiting the Poll of the 
People to “ definite and concrete, but not abstract projects, 
as set forth in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill.’ What 
possible guarantee could be given that this or any other 
limitation could be maintained? The Referendum itself 
could be used, in circumstances easily imagined, to swecp 


} 
should 


| Constitution ”’ 





It had won all the 18 seats in the Senate 


The | 


Dominions, who have the only real Parliamentary institutions | > 
; | second string to our bow. 


Would it not be well for us to take | 


be decided 


The doctrine of Free Imports is clearly 


projects ? Take the question supposed to by 


the recent elections. 


an The question whether (say) tyres 
be protected in the interests of British working-men 
concrete character. And ind 
that this inherent difficulty extends to most of the mattcis 
judgment of the people 

1 


abstract proposition. 


is, as clearly, of a you will { 
which would propose to refer to the 
», that 


position recently submitted to the electorat+ 


of cours ts Referendum on the abstract and 
pr 
might have enabled the Conservative majority to retain por 
But how can it be maintained that the elec 
The to the Socialist Part: 
mplied oniy that so many and women had been induced 
lieve that the only real remedy for our present ills was 
found in Socielism. For many electors—women 

the only question was: ** Will what I 
?” I strongly contend that any close analysis o 


I grant, 


not conerete 


i018 


for a time. 


votes 


settled anything ? given 
i nen 
to | 

to lx 

especially need cost 
me f 
the forces 
the cor 


country and the Empire. 


more 
by which this clection was decided must lead to 
ision that the Referendum would be perilous to the 
General Smuts appears to have a 


| glimmering of this, as he realises that, failing continuity of 


policy, Imperial Conferences are futile. 

You could not give me space to develop my objections to 
your proposal that we should ‘“ honestly democratize our 
by tacking on an _ artifice which would 
infallibly wreck what ré of it after sixteen years of 
Liberal and Coalition government. I can ask you only to 
permit me to point out the following as a totally inadequate 
presentation of the probable results—the certain results in 
my view —of your policy : 

a 
be possible ; 


majns 


No stability in domestic, Imperial or Foreign policy would 
because a dominant party, or a powerful minority, 
might create an atmospherc—vile phrase—and snatch a decisior 

2. Such a decision, being deemed the * Will of the Peopk 
could not be upset for some time, because you could not ask the 
people to stultify itself. 

3. The complication of all national questions is now so 
that it is quite impossible for more than a small fracti 
electors to master even their clements. Not per 
the electorate could have given an intelligent explanation of | 
difference between free imports and regulated Protection. 

4. Propaganda has been reduced to a fine art and has become a 
deadly weapon in the hands of minorities provided with funds. In 
veiled suggestion its main strength lies, and modern democracies are 
its easy victims.” 

No, Sir, the Referendum, 
contains the seeds of destructive 


inv } 1 
me of the 
one cent. of 


it seetil, 


attractive 
revolution. 


may 
Do not ever 


as 


I am, Sir, &c., 
SYDENHAM. 


Jerusalem two thousand years ago. 


[Lord Sydenham’s letter is an argument against all demw- 
cratic government, whether based on a purely representative 
system, or on one in which representation has the corrective 
of the Poll of the People. If the Will of the Majority is not 
to be accepted as the ultimate power, then his argument may 
be good ; but it is certainly not good for those who, like our- 
selves, believe that the Will of the Majority in a country is the 
only final and ultimate foundation. If, however, as we expect 
is the case, Lord Sydenham docs not mean to challenge 
Will of the Majority and accepts our present Democratic 
Constitution, then his arguments are, we venture to say, 
quite beside the mark. We do not say that the Referendum 
will always decide right, but it will, at any rate, give us a 
It will give us an opportunity to 


the 


correct the ill-working of representative institutions, which 
notoriously may place supreme power in the hands of a 
minority through a system of log-rolling if a 
may not be applied. At any rate, by having the op 
tunity of applying a corrective we are not worse but better off 
than under the existing system. be lic 

that the corrective will work, and that it also is very much 
better to make quite sure what is the Will of the Majority, 
The power of the demagogue is not increased 


corrective 


For ourselves we 


right or wrong. 


| one whit by the Referendum, but, in our opinion, will be im- 


mensely decreased. Now as to Lord Sydenham’s special 
points. If he will remember how the Referendum works in 
Switzerland, he will see that his difficulties are imaginar 

He will, no doubt, reea’' the fact that in Switzerland the first 
tariff was put to the country as a whole, schedule and all, and 


was accepted by the country. In the same way it was not 
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the principle of a Capital Levy that was submitted last year 
to the electors, but a regular project of law. 

Finally, in regard to Lord Sydenham’s four propositions as 
to the results of the Spectator policy, we would ask him whether 
he really thinks that our present system, which he is presum- 
ably defending, meets his points. It is possible that the 
Referendum, like every other form of government, contains 
within it the seeds of destructive revolution, but we say W ith 
the utmost confidence that there are many more seeds— 
seeds far more likely to prove destructive in a representa- 
live system—without the check and safeguard of the Referen- 
dum. Surely Lord Sydenham is entirely begging the question 
when he assumes that, because the mob at Jerusalem cried 


exactly what they deserve and have “asked for.” It jg 
useless for him to suggest that a scheme which every year 
leaves him and his fellow brewers with about £5,000,000 more 
| profit than they had before the War is robbery. Let him 
rather, while there is yet time, turn his ingenuity to improving 
the compensation scheme suggested in the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Bill. 

This measure can obviously be improved, but it does provide 
a basis for immediate legislation. It allows localities to try 
experiments in all of the real alternatives; it is the only 
practical proposal for extending now the principle of disinter. 
ested control so consistently advocated by the Spectator ; it 
is the first step towards weakening the Tammany-like power 





“ Crucify Him ! ” they represented the will of the people. They of the Trade, which corrupts politics and reliance on which 


were simply a city mob stirred up by the selfish, sacerdotal 
oligarchy which ruled in Jerusalem. We have as good a 


right, though, of course, it is no right, to assume that Galilee 


and Judaea, and even Jerusalem itself, would have reversed | 
| ally on the platform before the electors. 
| and many others should desire to see the policy we have to 
| Sponsor inspired by the Church leaders rather than by the 


the verdict of the mob, hounded on by the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, as he has to assume that the city mob and the ctor 
populi or Will of the Majority were identical —Ep. Spectator. | 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 

[To the Editor of the SpecrstTor.] 
Sin,— Partly because of Christmas and partly to economize 
your space I have waited for two weeks of criticism on my 
article, “* Politics and Drink,” before replying. 

Mr. Danvers Power can have the answer to some of his 
queries as soon as ever he is able to persuade those drink- 
financed bodies, the Fellowship of Freedom and Reform, the 
Anti-Prohibition League, and the True Temperance Associa- 
tion, to publish a list of their subscribers and subscriptions. 
Many of us have tried, but without success. What we have 
extracted is an admission that a goodly part of their income 
does come from members of the Trade. Societies which either 
as organizations or through members of their paid staff take 
an important part in political and anti-temperance propa- 
ganda, but are unwilling to face financial publicity, stand 
self-condemned. Next, observers of public life know that 
members of the licensed trade subscribe to political funds 
where a person or a party opposes the temperance movement, 
and that many withhold this financial subsidy if (as individuals 
or through their party) the candidates threaten Drink profits. 
These things are matters of common knowledge and common 
sense. If, for instance, a brewer or spirit merchant will try 
to deflect the policy of a newspaper by withdrawing advertise- 
ments (and so reducing its income) because the paper supports 
the temperance cause, is it surprising that they should adopt 
similar methods with politicians? This form of pressure is 
not limited to politicians and newspapers. I know of cases 
where clergymen were threatened with the withdrawal of the 
subscription of a member or members of their congregation 
if they became active supporters of temperance. Fortunately 
they refused to be put in the position of being in fact ** kept ” 
by drink influences and money. If any political party or 
church, any politician or clergyman, forfeited independence 
of action and judgment in return for cash or electoral support, 
or because of intimidation, it would have a weakened moral 
fibre and must rightly forfeit the confidence of many. 

For Mr. Shirlaw’s benefit I repeat that “there are only 
two that of the temperance movement with the 
Church leaders at the head of it ; and opposed to it the camp 
which is financed and kept active in- the main by those who 
have pecuniary interests in drink. 'To advocate unpractical 
schemes or to look the other way merely helps the camp of 
subsidized * Apparently, in order to absolutely 
cover him I ought to have included specifically those who, 
provided they can get what they like for themselves, feel they 
have no concern whether a private organization is authorized 
to place the maximum of temptation in other people’s way, 
and cause many to go to the devil. 

Some of us have been subjected to fierce criticism from 
certain sections of the tempesance movement because of our 
attempt to get reasonable financial treatment for the Trade. 
Mr. Whitbread’s letter (which represents the Die-Hard attitude 
of so many brewers and spirit merchants) makes one realize how 
it is to run this risk. If the brewers get that less 
generous consideration which every local option Bill (other 


camps 


reaction,’ 


useless 








than the Bishop of Oxford's) has provided, they will get 


what is the practice in my own company. 


| diminishes the moral force of the Conservative Party. 

| After all, the Conservative Party is my party; for its 
| policy as a whole, when formulated, I have to share responsi- 
bility, not by Press letters or pre-War prejudices, but person- 
It is natural that ] 


Liquor caucus. The Conservative Party cannot have true 
vision and its deserved influence if (alone of all parties) it 
continues to oppose the leaders of Christianity on a moral and 
social problem which has brought all these leaders on to a 
common platform.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nancy AsrTor. 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I read with interest Lady Astor’s article on this head 
in your issue of the other day. What I cannot understand is 
why she should suggest :— 


— 


That we are suffering particularly from the effects of drink 
at the moment. 

2. That the brewers are using their funds to influence the course 

of polities. 

8. That those engaged in the brewing trade are not on the sam 

plane as people engaged in ordinary trade. 

4. That if you provide more food and non-alcoholic drinks 

licensed houses the trade in alcoholic drinks falls off. 

I am a member of a Brewery Board in a large provincial 
town. I presume Lady Astor has good reasons for the beliefs 
she has formed ; I can only speak as to what I know 
We give nothing 
to influence politics in any way, directly or indirectly, and 
never interfere with them. 
as we know them, the members of other Brewery Boards in 
the town, as quite as good and honourable business men as any 
other set of business men in the place. If Lady Astor has 
not read Dr. Shadwell’s book on Drink, 1914-23, I commend 
it to her notice. From the information and statistics he gives 
I should have thought there is no doubt, and it is in any case 
pretty obvious to ordinary observers, that the naticm at the 
present day is reasonably temperate. 

Most of my company’s houses are in town, and there is not 
much opening for the supply of refreshments ; and in practice 
the British public prefer to take their refreshments elsewhere 
than in an ordinary licensed house. 
here, who are of the old-fashioned nineteenth-century point of 
view, would put difficulties in our way if we wished to improve 


namely, 


We consider ourselves, and as far 


The licensing magistrates 


our premises with a view to providing meals ; but we have 
converted a billiard-room in one house, and made it into a 
snack bar and a place for light refreshments. It has been 


' 7 . . . . 
very successful in this way, and the amount of beer sold in 
We 
have also built a new house, to replace one pulled down for 


the house is considerably increased at the same time. 


street improvements, which has a good dining-room in which 
we serve meals regularly. This, up to now, has been quite a 
success, and also the trade in beer is better than in the old 
house where no refreshments were supplied. 

The later opening in the morning, the afternoon break, 
and earlier closing in the evenings are most excellent things. 
There is now a virtual monopoly in this business, and the 
brewers administer it to a large extent for the benefit of the 


Government (who receive the large part of the revenue), 


and afterwards for themselves and the public. The position 
is entirely changed from what it was in the last century. 


If the Temperance reformers would only realize this, much 
might be done. After all, the understand 
their own business best. They are, in my opinion. to be 


brewing trade 
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relied upon to do the right thing for the benefit of the com- 
munity just as well as any other set of Englishmen. Tell 
them that you rely on them—put them pretty much on 
honour—sweep away the licensing magistrates—restrict 
the brewers as little as may be by some 
Commissioners, pass not a single Act of Parliament on the 
subject for ten years and the results will be most gratifying. 
If, on the other hand, you a@buse the Trade, wish to make 
people sober by Act of Parliament, and continue the licensing 
magistrates with their frequently intolerant narrow and 
inacsthetic minds, you will hinder the progress of good work 


means of 


already done.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Coymon BREWER. 


THE RIGHT TO ADVISE A DISSOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Will you add to your courtesy in having published my 

article last week on “* The Right to Advise a Dissolution,” 

by allowing me to supplement it with the following remarks ? 

I contend that, according to constitutional principles 
and practice, these are some of the things Mr. Baldwin should 
not have done. He should not have gone down to Plymouth 
and announced on a political platform his intention to advise 
the King to dissolve Parliament, without having, apparently, 
extended to His Majesty the ordinary courtesy—to say 
nothing of loyalty—of informing him beforehand and receiving 
his permission to do so, thus gratuitously, publicly and 
most improperly assuming the Sovereign’s assent, which 
might constitutionally be withheld, as it has been in similar 
cases. 

The flagrancy of this was intensified in that he perpetrated 
ft before he had even submitted the question to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. Deeply is it to be regretted, both on con- 
stitutional and Conservative grounds, that they did not 
resent thus being rushed into the very awkward predicament 
of either repudiating their head and possibly splitting the 
Government and party, or of embarking on a course which 
the majority felt would be fraught with disastrous results. 
Had they declined to share the responsibility Mr. Baldwin 
could searcely have persisted. 

Everyone admits the honesty of purpose of Mr. Baldwin 
and the unselfish sincerity of his motives, but in the leader 
of a great party, and the responsible head of the Government 
of this great Empire, these are not enough. 

The pernicious results of the doctrine of the Prime Minister’s 
exclusive right to dissolve—unchallenged neither when first 
assiduously promulgated in favour of Mr. Lloyd George, nor, 
in the case of Mr. Baldwin, by any public man on either side, 
nor I think by anyone in the public Press, of whatever shade 
of opinion—are already in front of us. Should there be no 
alternative—owing to the personal jealousies of Liberal 
and Conservative politicians—to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
taking office, he would, of course, contrive to make an oppor- 
tunity favourable to his own party by wild promises of the 
lavish expenditure of public money in doles and pensions. 
Then he would advise the King to dissolve. Should the King 
tefuse his assent, His Majesty would at once be denounced 
us “taking sides,” intriguing with the older party, and 
“wangling the Constitution’ as Mr. MacDonald has put it, 
so that ** democracy should not have fair play.” It is not 
even now too late to prevent such a disastrous alternative 
—the direct consequence of the general acceptance of a 
false constitutional doctrine, which should always be contested, 
from whatever source it may come, and whatever party it 
Imay appear to favour at the time. 

If l am wrong in my contention and the real constitutional 
position is otherwise, then the sooner constitutional doctrine 
is altered the better by a resolution of the House of Commons 
repelling so serious an invasion of its rights. This is the 
more important that one of the old barriers against arbitrary 
Government—that of the House of Lords, has been broken 
down, and so far not repaired—if now it ever will be. Other- 
Wise the Prime Minister of Great Britain is in a_ position 
unaccorded to any other authority, President o1 
King, in any civilized country in the world. 

Every act of administration is liable to be impugned wher 
The smallest de tails of legislative prop sul 


whether 


Parliament meets. 
have to 


which at one fell swoop sweeps Parliament away is to escape 
all effective challenge. For, when the consequent election 
is in full swing all parties are too busy with other things, and, 
being reluctant to admit that they do not welcome the appeal 
to the constituencies, only feebly protest. When the new 
Parliament is installed it is too much occupied with immediate 
affairs to worry over the cause of death of its predecessor 
to which it owes its own life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. 

P.S.—I should like to point out that the addition of the 
word “ Minister” to “* Prime” in my article was a misprint. 
It was the detestable vulgarism of the expression, ‘* The 
Prime,” prevalent among the toadies who always hang 
about No. 10 Downing Street, which I stigmatized. It 
first came in during Mr. Asquith’s Administration, though he, 
assuredly, never gave it countenance. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I do not know what your authority may be for roundly 
asserting that ‘Mr. Asquith’s constitutional doctrine is 
unquestionably sound,” from which assumption you deduce 
the idleness of ** pretending, as the Daily Herald does, that 
Mr. Asquith was merely making a lawyer's point on the 
right of dissolution.” 
But I do know that the Daily Herald relied, when it 
contended on the morrow of Mr. Asquith’s speech that his 
doctrine was unsound, upon the soundest constitutional 
authority. Sir William Anson has laid it down quite clearly 
that “‘a dissolution is invariably granted on the request of a 
Minister.” So far as precedents go, there are none, I believe, 
to support Mr. Asquith’s and the Spectator’s attitude. If 

I have tabled my card. 
I am, Sir, &c., 

HAMILTON FYFE. 

Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 


you can produce one, Sir, pray do. 
Now Iet us see if yours can beat it. 


** Daily Herald,” 


’ x + .CuInnm ‘ ‘TY “¥T “TT ‘ “c 
THE REJECTED AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. W. I’. Downing, tells us that 
during the recent election he was speaking and working in 
an agricultural constituency, which he helped to wrest from 
the Liberals, and that in the accomplishment of this feat he 
found the proposed subsidy of fourteen millions a year to 
the agricultural interest very useful. It was, so he says, a 
** very acceptable offer.” I can only say I am sorry to hear 
it. ‘That he should have succeeded in wresting such a seat 
from one party to another is indeed a small matter, for what 
is one amongst so many? Least of all should I regret it if 
the Member who was dispossessed happened to be a Liberal 
of the “ National” variety. But let us consider, in the 
cool light of the morning that follows a debauch, the sort of 
means by which this wresting appears to have been done. 

Suppose that Mr. W. F. Downing had been speaking and 
working in the agricultural constituency in which I live, 
and suppose that with al] the ardour of a good Conservative 
and all the persuasive power of an author he had come to 
me one day during the election and addressed me in this 
sort of way :— 

“You belong, I know, to that small and old-fashioned sect 
who call themselves Liberals, the Wee Frees as they are sometines 
You have interesting but may I say rather obsolete 
notions about individual liberty. You adhere to what you must 
forgive me for calling the curious shibboleth of Free Trade. But 
have you considered the effect of the offer which my party, under 
its great new leader, Mr. Baldwin, is now able to make to you? 
Ihere are, as I know, upon your farm some 200 acres of arable 
land, and I believe I am right in saying that you already pay to 
the able-bodied men whom you employ a wage of not less than 
30s. a week. Lf, therefore, you will be so good as to buy from me 
this little piece of blue ribbon—you will understand that I cannot 
give it you, for that would be bribery—and come out with me as 
in up-to-date Tariff Reformer to speak and work for the Conserva- 
tive candidate, you will be doing what you can to secure for your- 
self at the expense of the general taxpayer an addition of about 
£200 a year to your income. Surely that is an acceptable offer?” 

To an appeal of that kind I know not what answer I should 
made. I trust it would have been something in the 
vature of * Get thee behind me, Mr. Downing,’ though 
xpressed, of course, in more modern and polite language. 
But the question of the answer is immaterial. The point to 
be observed is that in making such an appeal he would have 
been doing nothing at all contrary to the rules of election- 


nick-named. 


have 





pass severe hostile criticism in Committee of the 


House. Yet an act, transcending in importance all these, 


eering as the game is now played. On the contrary, he would 
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have been doing the best he could for his party, and he is | who really know, and of one whose remarks reveal such 
evidently convinced that by making a similar appeal to tlie | ignorance not only of the League's organization and work 
egzicultural labourers of the constituency in which he worked but also of what it has actually accomplished. It is, indeed 


similar in kind though different in degree—he was doing the | fortunate for this country and for the cause of future wi rld 


country an excellent service. peace that the policy of the League of Nations is assured of 
Ile is surprised that I should describe so acceptable an offer | the whole-hearted support of whatever Government is to 

as a programme of despair. If it could wrest a seat from the | be in charge of our affairs—I am, Sir, &e., 

other side, what cause for despondency could there be ? He | S. R. Deury-Lowe, Rear-Admiral, 

must forgive me if I take a different view. ‘To me it seemed | 

incredible that a great party, except under the influence of | TITE INDEX FIGURE OF THE COST OF 

despair, could make so unserupulous a proposal, or that a | LIVING 

great industry, except under the same malign influenee, could ‘ —— 

think of accepting it. As a fact, however, it did not do so. 
But there is a passage at the end of Mr. Downing’s letter 

that requires explanation, ‘ There is a remedy,” he says, | agreement, for an inquiry which is, I think, badly needed and 

“for the present state of affairs, but no one seems to have | for which the time has arrived. I refer to an investigation 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Perhaps the political situation may afford scope, by 


} 
thought of what is necessary, and no officia! is likely to find into working-class expenditure with a view to the calculation 
out.” Let me adjure him to keep us in doubt no longer, of a new Index Number designed to show the changes in the 
but tell us frankly what his remedy is.—-I am, Sir, &e., cost of maintaining a normal post-War standard of living. 
Garsington Manor, Oxford. ‘ Purr Morne. | I am aware this was promised in the last Parliament, but 
postponed “until conditions became more normal.” | 


THE STATE AND THE FARMER. | Presume accordingly no progress has been made with it 
[To the Editor of the Srectaron.] ae any wane om anee whethe I here some years, at a eve nts, 
; ; : 2 s : | we have not reached something like post-War normality 
Sin, ~A constructive rural policy is one of the most vital the movement of the existing Index would suggest this as 
end urgent questions within the sphere of domestic polities, would expert anticipation. I know it is suggested that the 
and your recognition of its importance is hopeful and helpful. practical outcome of such an inquiry might be small—on 
One of the impediments to considered discussion of ihe ques- | that I express no opinion. ; 
tion is that so few of the serious journals or periodicals appear I do suggest, however, that the inquiry would have a ven 
to think that country side: politics interest their readers. distinct value from the point of view of pote ntial legisk: 
ane marcy by 7, roan Benen make a valuable con- would meet the not unnatural demand of the workers for a 
tribution to the practical consideration of the rural problem. | yeyised Index Number ona new basis. As ten years have now 
But he will, no doubt, agree that his * bare outline of the clapsed since the calculations commenced I share the view 
sort of policy that is required” is incomplete. A compre- | that light should be thrown on present conditions.—I am, 
hensive system of land purchase, the extension of small | Sir, &e., Epwarp Srocxyon. 
holdings, better provision of State credit, and improved | 90 George Strect, Manchester. x 
agricultural cducation, especially on the economic side, are | ‘ : 
all excellent as far as they go, but I submit that the State THE SAYINGS OF QUEEN ELIZABETIL. 
might, and should, go farther. The incidence of taxation on ins , 
on agricultural land still awaits, notwithstanding the tinkering [To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
of Agricultural Rates Acts, a fair settlement, the charges and | 5! In Mr. J. st. Loe Strachey’s excellent review of The 
facilitics for the transport of home produce need reconsidera- | “4/88 ef Queen Elizabeth, in your issue of December 22nd, 
tion and revision, and the conditions of many of the villages | 2€ leaves out one aspect of her position— that she was, as no 
call for a vigorous scheme of reconstruction to secure what | Previous English sovereign had been, related by ties of blood 
Roosevelt termed * better living ~ for the cottagers. Indeed, | to all sections of her subjects, English, Welsh and _ Irish. 
the outstanding omission from Mr. Morrell’s suggested policy Through her father she was kin to numerous families of pur 
is the improvement of the economic and social position of Welsh origin ; and it can, I believe, be shown that she acknow- 
the most numerous of the classes who live by the land. No | edged such kinship, Her mother, Anne Boleyn, was the 
rural policy is adequate which ignores the amelioration of the | 8'@9ddaughter of a London merchant, Sir William Boleyn, 
labourers, who have hitherto received least, and who need who had married Margaret Butler, daughter and co-hcires 
most, the attention of the State. of the seventh Earl of Ormonde. The house of Ormonde had 
In the present political situation no party can carry, been domiciled for three and a half centuri s in Ireland ; and 
unaided, any agricultural policy through the House of Com- though they had always taken wives of English or Anglo- 
mons. But is it, therefore, necessary to abandon hope ? Norman stock, yet their daughters had married either int 
All three parties profess interest in the rural problem and Anglo-Norman families who had become hibernicized, or in 
appreciation of its urgency. Is it not possible that men of | SMe casc into families, such as the Mac Morrough 
good will and sincerity, representing all parties, could find | Kavenaghs, of pure nag Guat. 
common ground for a constructive rural policy which, if not Through the Boleyn family she was closcly connected with 
comprehensive fom the standpoint of any one of them, the Careys, Lords Hunsdon ; through the other daughter and 
might at least enable substantial progress to be made ? | co-heiress of the seventh Earl of Ormonde she was kin to the 
An effort in this direction seems the only alternative, under , >t. Legers. 
a three-party system, to the neglect of rural England by the ITence she could feel in a peculiar way a sympathy with 
State.—I am, Sir, &c., Hexry Rew. all classes of her subjects. The tenth Earl of Ormonde, hei 
National Club, S.W.1. | ** black husband,” as she used to call him in jest, was hei 
distant cousin, and his branch of the family had for three 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND — pga wr oe native Trish—O’Reillys, 
antes -anaw » ee aan spe arrolls and Mac Morrough Kavenaghs. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. | Thave lately come across a story, embedd 
[To the Editor of the Svxcraror.| gh, 
Sin,-- Your readers can judge for themselves of the relevancy | the Four Masters, which tells a curious episode in the life of 
of the Duke of Northumberland’s remarks and criticisms. | James, third Karl of Ormonde, and which. speaking of Ann 
There are none so blind as those who won't see, and it is | Boleyn or her mother, says * and it was in her time thet th 
significant that our leading statesmen are unanimous in their | story which I have copied was written down, viz., in 1523.’ 
support of what the Duke condemns. ‘Ihe last Imperial 
Conference recorded its emphatic approval and unabated | in Irish ; and one is tempted to conclude that it was written 
support of the League of Nations, whilst the leaders of all ; for the information of Anne herself, or for her mother. So 
political parties, in reply to an enquiry addressed to them 
during the recent clection by the League of Nations Union, 
have once more declared themselves unanimously in_ its Klizabeth herself attempted to learn Trish. The grammat 
favour. The British publie are pretty shrewd judges and | composed for her use, or part of it, is still extant, and a portion 
arc quite competent to decide between the opinion of statesmen ! of it has been reproduced in the Facsimiles of National MSS., 


ition. and 


lin the book of 
i 
| 


genealogies compiled in 1650 by Peregrine O'Cleri one of 


The story referred to seems to have been originally written 


we have a possibility that at least Elizabeth's grandmother, 
if not her mother, could read Irish. 
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Ireland, published by the State. We are reminded of Queen PROTECTION IN AtustrautA.—Mr. F. T. Ilickford, of 
Victoria setting herself to the task of learning Hindustani, | Melbourne, Australia, writes :—‘ The policy of Protection 


Possibly much of Queen Elizabeth's popularity was due to 
the fact that her subjects could look on her as in essentials 
one of themselves, separated from them by no impossible 
parricrs of blood, but on the contrary united by ties of kinship 
to the three races under her sway.—I am, Sir, «c., 

W. F. Burien. 

Royal Soc iclies Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 


THE DAM-BURST IN ITALY. 





{To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sin.—In one of your recent issues you aitributed the failure | 
of the retaining dam at Gleno, in Northern Italy, to cxcep- | 

™ . . . 2 | 
tional rainfall, thus ¢reating in the minds of your readers 
apprehension as to the possible fate of numerous other hydro- | 
clectric works of a similar nature which have been constructed 
throughout Italy in recent years. The economic future of 
Italy is in a substantial measure dependent on abundance: 
of capital becoming available for the construction of works 
of this nature, and the dissemination of correct ideas as to their 
safety is a matter of no smail importance to Italians. There- 
fore I beg that you will kindly find room fer the following 
brief summary of the statement made by the Italian Minister | 
of Public Works to the Italian Senate on December 6th : 

‘A eoneession was given for the construction of the work in 
question in accordance with certain designs and subject to the ! 
condition that the construction be carried out in a carefully stated 
manner. Subsequently the Concessionaire applied for leave to 
introduce alterations in the method of construction. This applica- 
t, and an injunction was served on the Concessisnaire 

at the works until such time as he should have 
if the variation in method of construction | 

Notwithstanding the service of 
re completed the work.” 


tion was re je ct 
prohibiting progress at 
supplicd further 
which he wished to iniroduce 


this injunction the Concessiona 


details ¢ 


The inquiry as to the responsibility of the parties who dis- 
regarded the orders of the Public Works Department has not 
been closed. The Minister added that there no 
case of failure of any water-retaining works in Italy which 
were completed in accordance with the plans and specification | 
approved by the Public Works Department. | 

The della Sera, of December 6th, published the | 
statement expressed by one of the leading hydro-electric 
engineers in Italy that, according to the evidence, the level 
of the water in the artificial lake did not overtop the dam, 
the safety outlet proving sufficient. Therefore he attributed 
the disaster to defect in the method of construction adopted, 
—lIam, Sir, &e., C. A. Rapice. 


has been 


Corriere 


London Representative of th 
British Chamber of Commer Ital 
12 Nicholas Lane, London, L.C. 4. 
A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,-I noticed a slight inaccuracy in your issue of 


December 15th, where it is stated that there was not a single 
gain by the National Liberals in the last election. 


According 
to the Times, Sir Clifford Cory, who had lost his seat fot | 
st. Ives, last the General 
Lilection this year ; he was a National Liberal. —I am, Sir, &e., | 
5 Slourrweood Road, W. S. Besr. | 


Cornwall, year, regained it at 


Bournemouth. 


LETTERS. 


4 correspondent sends us the follow- 


EXTRACTS FROM 

Tue REFERENDUM. 

ing which he has reecived from Sir Philip Lloyd Greame 
on the subject of the Referendum : 


“Thank you for your letter of the 18th November. T think 
the whole question of the Referendum is one that requires the most 
careful consideration and ought not to be decided without taking 
mto account at the same time the question of the reform of the 
louse of Lords. But there many practicul dificulties 
which would have to en into account. For instance, would 
it be possible for a Government which was defeated on a Referendum 


are, loo, 


be tal 


fo continue in offiec, although it had a majority ia the TLouse of 
Commons ? If the Government could not continue in office in such 
circumstances, the effect of the Referendum would be to make it 
hecessary to have the equivalent of two elections where, under the | 
present system, one would have been suflicient. As vegards | 
your question about submitting any Protectionist Finance Bill | 
to a Referendum, I should like to point out thet the sole | 
ject of the present election is to obtain the decision of the | 
ountry on this question, and that a General lection affords the | 
nh nstitutional way ef putting this matter to the test If the | 

untry at the coming election returns the present om 
to pOWCT, the Government propose to take action in accordance 
With that verdict, 


is not by any means a settled question in Australia. That 
policy is building up a few millionaires at the expense of the 
pastoral and agricultural community who must face the 
world’s competition. The rural parts of Australia are groaning 
under the burden. The manufacturers are practically exempt 
from competition, The pastoral and agricultural sections 
are subject to competition from all quarters. True students 
that the 
insistency of the demand to secure the home market for 
British goods indicates ve ry distinctly that Great Britain 
It is very clear that 
the home market alone would be quite inadequate, and without 
her foreign trade nearly all her industries must close dowa. 
Experience in Australia he 
maintained 


of the world’s economic circumstances recognize 


is afraid of losing her trade overseas. 


industries cannot 
protective duties, then it 
as a natural corollary that she cannot become ai exporter 
of manufectured The manufacturing industry ia 
Australia has reached saturation point. 
bound. There 
tions, combinations and price understandings being universel. 
The manufacturers 
But Australia is a large 
mitural re: 
more intensely developed. 
the 
cnceouraging exports. If 


s showa that if 


be without follows 


articles, 
It is becoming pot 
is Very little internal competition, amalgama- 
ihe consumers at. their 


have mercy. 


immense 


xporter of products from her 


ources, Which but for Protection would have been 
The Commonwealth has followed 
restricting imports rather than 
Great Britain does the 


will never 


policy too much of 
sane, then 
To 


Restriction would intensify unemployment. 


her industrial live she 
must 
Tere in Australia it is admitted that every increase of tariff 


Mcans 


SUpTenlacys recover, 


export. 


t 


increased cost of living. 


vr , 
POETRY. 
a ee 
THE FLIGHT, 

BELOVED, can you hear me? Take this lantern, 
Turn it to the wall, lest the light stray 

Then wait for me awhile. 
For one last look at the familiar things 

That prisoned me, for time has made them dear. 


[I must go back 


And there’s a keepsake I would bring away, 
And I should like. HAN be, to peep 
Kor the last time, at those 
Kather and 
Cruel lover, coming with such enchantment 
That T must rend myself, and live divided, 


just once, 
two innocents, 
oh foolish heart, oh eruel, 


Giving vou all my soul, but leaving there 
the 
will die to-night ; 


The mortal part of me mother-heart. 
1 think all tenderness 
I pray it may be so, for should I find, 
One future day when we're in foreign places, 
Lonely and homesick, leaning out together 
From some high lodging window in the hills, 
Dreaming above the mists and shepherd-crics, 
Should [ find suddenly my hand astray 
Over vour hair, in half unconscious pity 

Oh. that maternal gesture would reeall 
The little, wondering eves, the quivering mouth 
Pleading for comfort. away children have 
Kor no reason, no tangible trouble, just need 
Of solace, they having so little strength to bear 
The burden of the strange surrounding world. 
Could love sustain such probing of past wounds ? 
! have not sirength enough to be myself, 
Unchanged, and still susceptible to thes 


Decp mothering instincts. DT must crush them dow 


if you're to hold me, happy and resigned 

In the cradle of cnchantment vou have woven. 
Cradle? No! No! that 
Kor what have vou to do with thing- 


word ts false for you! 


of childhood — 
so cruel 


You so mute, so passionate, 


Oh. forgive me, l am distraught to-night, 
T wound you, dear But think! I leave so much, 
or ever! There, there, the lantern, take it, 


And wait. 
No. I will follow you now. 


Ob IT dare not look again 
Take my hand. 


RicwArD CHURCI 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold. Edited by Armold 
Whitridge. (Yale University Press. $1.50.) 
WE are very grateful to Mr. Arnold Whitridge for giving us this 
extremely interesting little volume of Matthew 
letters, for Matthew Arnold, though his fame as a critic and 
as a prose writer is high at the moment, and will, we believe, 
be higher still in another generation, is not regarded as among 
the great letter-writers. This is owing partly to a certain 
fastidiousness in him, but still more to the fact noted in the 
introduction that his letters, collected and arranged by Mr. 
George Russell, did not give an adequate impression of Arnold’s 
personality. We hope, therefore, that this volume is only a 
prelude on the part of* Mr. Whitridge to an enlarged and 
complete collection of his grandfather's letters. Such a book 
may not be popular with the many, but for those who know 
and love the author it will be a volume beyond price. On 
this point there isa very just observation in the introduction :-— 

“Possibly the present collection, slight as it is, may catch some- 
thing of the charm that was so vivid and so omnipresent to the 
members of his immediate family. It is the fashion in the 
days for authors to dispense their individuality as a conquering 
feudal baron scattered largesse. Every page must be saturated 
with intimacy. 
déshabillé, but for readers who are not dependent on being button- 
holed he still has something to say. Olympian he may be, but in 
an age when ‘everyone has some culture and when superioritics 
are discountenanced,’ it is well to remember that there is one 
man, and a Victorian at that, who never succumbed to the facile 
charms of mediocrity.” 

Let Mr. Whitridge go forward in this spirit, and also let 
him, in the spirit of his countrymen, “hurry up.” The 
present writer has a very good reason for this last admonition. 
He is deeply anxious to see the volume, and does not forget 
that for men over sixty time is of the essence of the contract. 

The first letter in the volume is characteristic of Matthew 
Arnold it is dated London, 1849 :-— 

“More and more I think ill of the great people here: that is 
their two capital faults, stupidity and hardness of heart become 
more and more clear to me. Their faults of character seem to 
me, «us I watch the people in the park, to be the grand impairers 
of English beauty. In the men certainly; for the faces of the 
handsomest express cither a stupid pride, or the stupidity without 
the pride, and the half alive look of many pretty faces among the 
women 
thing very like stupidity. 
Is the 
not be sorry to get away, but I still accustom myself to feel that 
we should pity these people rather than be angry with them. 
I do not think any fruitful revolution can come in my time and 
meanwhile, thank God, there are many honest people on earth, 
and the month of May comes every year. Good-by« this | 
ls rather a sombre letter, but I have not breakfusted and it is | 
114, which is perhaps the reason. I have many poetical schemes, 
but am fermenting too much about poetry in general to do any- | 
thing satisfactory. My last volume I have got absolutely to | 
dislike.” 

The criticism of his own country is too strong, as Matthew | 
Arnold would have been the first to admit, but how delightfully 
it is taken back at the end of the letter! Though there are no 
explosive or sensational literary criticisms in this little volume, 
It is strewn with poignant and luciferous For 
example, Arnold tells us that he feels bent against the modern 
English habit of “ using poetry as a channel for thinking 
aloud instead of making anything.” How many of us, if 
we are not armoured with the shield of our own conceit and 
— may here feel the rapier run clean through our 
dies ! 


spirit 


And 


a proud looking Englishwoman 


remarks, 





there are some pleasant references to the | 
| 


Who ean ? | 


By the way, 
Spectator in the 
“I cans, after all, find last week’s Spectator.” 
profound passage in regard 


letters, including one inevitable postscript 


Here is a to tragedy | 


applied to his own classical play, Werope :— 


very 


“There is a kind of pity and fear (Kotzebue is a great master 
of it) which cannot be purified, it is the most agitating und over- | 
wheclming, certainly, but, for the sake of a higher result, we must 
renounce this Pity and fear of a certain kind ition | 
and a\ ind you will perhaps better feel what I mean—I think 
M e does excite—as does Greek tragedy in general; I ailow, 
a that the problem for the poet is, or should be, to unite 
il egree 


of agitatingness on the part of his subject- 


Say COMMDISCI 


Arnold's | 


these | 


Matthew Arnold was incapable of this literary | 


Of course, there is some wrong-headedness, 


so different from the southern languor, points to some- | 
L : c | nobleman—with eloquence, high feeling and good intentions 
hardest looking thing I know in the world. So I should | bi 


ee 
matter, with the highest degree of controul and assuagement on 
the part of his own exhibition of it—Shakespeare, under immense 
difficulties, goes further in this respect than the Greeks, and So 
far he is an advance upon them.” 

In a passage near this he drops a very curious remark about 
the conventional ideas entertained as to the treatment of 
women by the Greeks. “ The influence of women in Greece 
was Immense.” Matthew Arnold was always very good about 
France, and here is a passage written in a letter from Pro. 
vence, where he had been seeing Nimes, Arles and Avignon :— 





“The French build beautifully, a thousand times better than we 
| do—but in all they do, and they are doing a wonderful deal, there 
| is something ‘coquet’ in the grace and beauty which is utterly 
| beneath the Roman dignity—which is quite Gaulish, in the Spirit 
of that very clever people for whom many centuries ago Caesar, 
| who beat them so soundly, had evidently with all his appreciation 
of their cleverness so deep-rooted a contempt. But they have 
| improved since that time with all the mixture of race they have 
had, and are certainly now a very wonderful people, though not 
the least Roman. Their prosperity and improvement is wonderful 
| —the state of cultivation of this south of France, the exquisite 
| order and perfection of its vast olive and vine crops, strike eyes 
even as ignorant as mine—and the one thing the people desire 
| is to carry on this material improvement without anarchy and 
at the same time without any restoration of feudalism. Yon 
| ask me whether they are attached to the present government; 
they are sincerely grateful to it for having restored order—I saw 
| to-day at Arles on the Roman obelisk an inscription to Louis 
Napoleon with the simple words ‘il vous a sauvé de PAnarchie’ 
| —which you may depend upon it expresses the sincere feeling of 
| the industrious classes. But above all the French peasant (who 
feeds the army and is the real power of France) sticks to this man 
| and is disposed to maintain him because he is the symbol, after 
| all, of that final breach with the past and with a feudal aristo. 
| cracy by means of which the peasant has become a personage and 
| which he is firmly resolved shall never be filled up. In his mind 
| both branches of the Bourbons are connected with the revolutionary 
; System, and that is why they are both antipathic to him. And 
there is a good deal of truth in the French peasant’s view ; Louis 
Napoleon is as little connected with the past us the 'rench peasant 
has the ideas of the modern world in which he was long 
knocked about in a way which the members of the old royal races 
|} —our Queen or the Emperors of Russia and Austria cannot hay 
them—in a way in which even the old aristocracies cannot hav 
them. His uncle had them too, and was a man of genius which 
this man is not—but he went off his centre with success and dashed 
himself to pieces. But you may depend upon it that it is a ‘ mot’ 
of the first Napoleon’s which is now inspiring this second Napoleon 





} —he 


| —that the sovereign who put himself at the head of the cause of 
| the peoples of Eure pe would be the master of the future.” 


but there is al 
Incidentally, this same letter contains a 
contrast between Lord Lansdowne, to whom 
Matthew Arnold had been private secretary, and th 
Lord Derby, the Rupert of debate. Lord Derby, 
to Matthew Arnold, is * the true type of the British politi 


great insight here. 
memorable 
gre 


according 


but the ideas of a schoolboy.” 

We wish we had time to quote more, 
enough to show that this is a fascinating little book. 

If Mr. him to d 
and do it now—that is, bring out a complete set of Matth 
Arnold’s letters, we shall Above all, 
do not let him be put off by the tiresome people who are sur 
to tell him that the letters are only of family importance and 
would be of no interest to the present generation. Of such 
people I shall only say what Dr. Johnson said of Mr. Pott: 
“ If Pott says that, Pott lies.” J. St. Lot 


} 


but we have quot ] 


Whitridge does not do what we want 


never forgive him. 


STRACHLY. 


BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S 


PUBLICATIONS continue 
the presses of the Universities and learned insti 


SOOKS. 
to be mercifully few, and it is again 


utions that 


send the most important books. The complete Poctical 
Works of Austin Dobson, edited by Alban Dobson (Oxfor I 
University Press), give an opportunity of establishing Dobson’s 
contribution to literature. He anticipated t eritie’s task, 


and avoided his strictures, by forming himself, in perfect 
honesty, a true valuation of his gifts: |] wed that | 
wus a poct of small thines and offered a y mild al i 
| reasonable confession of faith :— 

Leave Pindus Hill to tl 

J i" last or all rch t 

So | it. They that 

] d upon th nei 


—- 
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nt on 
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jisite 
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I hold it for a certain thing, 
That, blank or rhyming, verse must sing ; 
And more, that what is good for verse, 
Need not, by dint of rhyme, grow worse.” 


The University Press of Liverpool sends A Lancashire | 


Anthology, edited by May Yates. It is unfortunate that a 
preference for dialect should from the 
selection a number of poems which are typically province! il 
in their freedom from contemporary fashion, but are written 
in our common English. We opened this anthology with a 
hope that here at last we should find justice to the merits 
of John Byrom, a poct of the eighteenth century who kept 
remarkably free from the infection of antithetie couplets ; 
but we found only one poem of his—au agreeable exer sé 
in dialect. Lovers of dialect, however, will find much vivid 
phrasing in this selection, and lovers of the humour of the 


have excluded 


poor will find it a storehouse of examples. 

The British Museum has published ten more sets of beauli- 
fully reproduced postcards. of them are illustrations 
of periods in English History the others are material for 
the study of Early Britain, Roman Britain, Historical Medals, 
and Anglo-Saxon and Irish Art. We have received from the 
book of Examples of Indian Sculpture at the 
twelve selected by 
Mr. Laurence Binyon introduction by Professor 
Rothenstem. Lord Tcignmouth and Mr. Charles Harper 
combined their erudition to produce The Smudgezlers 


Six 


; 


India Society a 


British Museum, plates 


containing 


and an 


have 
(Cecil Palmer), 2 book which scems as exciting as legend 
but is actually a tion fact. Professor Coupland 
biography of Wilberforce (Clarendon Press): 
on ‘the Emancipator” have long been 
Oxford University Press publishes a short 
Tlall. 
Tut Literary EpDIror. 


1 ¢ 
seic¢ irom 


has written a 
all monographs 

out of print. The 
history of “ Lady Margaret” 


MUSSOLINI THE MAN. 
Mussolini as Revealed in his Political Speeches (November, 
1914-August, 1923). By Barone Bernardo Quaranta di San 
Severino. (London: J. M. Dent and 6d. net.) 


Pons. 43. 


Tue quality of “ distinction” is as unmistakable as it is 
It does not matter if it is manifested through a 
an artist, or a statesman. If one glances at some 
at a house built by Wren, 
distinet but 
not easily definable quality is tells us 
plainly that we are here concerned with a man who possesses 
the true quality of distinction. Naturally this is not to 
say that all the thoughts, deeds or words of great men are 
distinguishable at sight from 
rather to submit the hypothesis that there is a certain class 

i that 


or category of thoughts, deeds 


rare. 
scientist, 
sentence written by a Pasteur, or 
of Cavour'’s, a 


or hears of some trivial action 


recognized which 


thos« 


of other people, but 


or words bear unmis- 


takable marks of a certain innate authority and leave 
little doubt that they emanate from an uncommon man. 
And so it is with these speeches of Mussolini's. They are a 


series of extracts, sclecte 
delivered from November, 
them deal with the exigenci 


1 from politi ‘al spec ches which he 
1914, to August, 1928. Many of 
s of the situation of the moment. 
There is between their perorations 
through the } 


book 
ww In the grasp cr 


imilarity 
but yet scattered 
a phrase, n 
t estimate of 
minant per 


who is interested in Italy, in Fascismo, or in 


an inevitablk 


a man or a movement, 
these sure marks of a de onality 
for anyone 


‘s Mussolini's 


Mussolini, this book is a very useful on It divid 

political speeches, and so one may say his life-—for polities 
for him must be -extensive with life itself—into six parts : 
{ 


md. ** Mussolini 





ie first, ** Mussolini the Socialist “ ; the see 
the Man of the War (that is, the interventionist): the 
third, *“* Mussolini the Fascista Friend of the People” ; 
the fourth, ** Mussolini the Fascista ” ; the fifth, ** Mussolini 
the Fascista Member of Parliament”; and th sixth, 
“ Mussolini the Fascista Prime Minister.’ In combina- | 
tion with this arrangement the editor, Barone Quaranta 
di San Severino, has preserved on the whole a chrono 
logical order, although occasionally he has _ put 
recent speeches in son of the earticr parts of t } } 
Just as Papal Bulls take their names from the fi word 
of the text, so the editor has given a name to each of the 
speeches from some striking phrase within it. For instance: 
he calls the first speech in the book—one delivered by 


Mussolini at the Socialist Conferenc 
he was expelled from that party 

taking away my membership card you will take away my 
faith in Again, he calls the speech delivered 
at Milan on December 6th, 1922, 
smith, and I have worked with him. 
I have the harder task of 
however, the editor has given his own name to a speech, as, 


at Milan in 1914, when 
** Do think that 


you by 
the cause ?” 
‘** My father was a black- 
He bent iron; but 
bending souls.” Sometimes, 
for instance, to the already famous speech to Parliament 
of November 16th, 1922, when Mussolini laid down the 
principles of his attitude towards that body. 
New Cromwell in the Parliament.” 
It is evidently this side of Mussolini’s character—that of 


This spec h 


is called ** . 


the great phrase-maker and the swift and powerful man of 
action—that principally appeals to the editor of this book, 
and it is the passages in the speeches which reveal these 
qualities that he has selected. Thus must not expect 
to find here an account of Mussolini’s economic ideas, 
we get a glimpse of in the extracts from his writings and 
speeches that Mr. Odon Por printed in his Fuscism. 


we 
which 


book 


It is evidently what we might call the human side of 
Mussolini that chiefly interests Barone Quaranta di 
San Severino. This is not to say that the book is of no 
political importance. Passages outlining the Fascist pro- 
gramme in considerable detail and, in the last part of the 


book, repeated analyses of the foreign situation and even 
passages of economic thought are by no means excluded, 
but they are evidently not what the editor has really been 
struck by. 

Naturally the part of the book which we turn to 
readily is the sixth and longest—‘* Mussolini as the 
Prime Minister ’’—and it is well worth reading from b« 
to end, since it serves as a very readable résumé of what the 


most 
Fascista 


Inning 


Fascist régime has done from its inception to August 27th 
of last year. 

gut on no account should the last four speeches in Vart 4 
(‘* Mussolini the Fascista ’’) Phe 
probably rightly, that they are the most important part of 
the book. They consist of the four last speeches which 
Mussolini made before the outbreak of his revolution. ‘The 
editor names them ** The Italy We Want Within, and Iler 
Foreign Relations,” he Piave and Vittorio Veneto mark 
the Beginning of New Italy,” ‘*‘ The Fascista Dawning of 
New Italy,” and ** The Moment has arrived when the Arrow 
must leave the Bow or the Cord will Break.” ‘These speeciies, 
indeed, might be called the quintessence of and 


be missed. editor says, 


Fascism. 


perhaps the following passage is the core and heart of them 


** Democracy thought to make itself indispensable to the n es, 
and did not understand that the masses despise those who hay 
not the courage to be what they ought to be. Democracy has 
tuken ‘elegance’ from the lives of the people, but Fascismo 
brings it back ; that is to say, it brings back colour, force, pictur- 


esqueness, the unexpected, mysticism, and in fact all that counts 
in the souls of the multitude We play upon every cord of the 


lyre, from violence to religion, from art to politics. We are poli- 
ticians and we are warriors Vi ire syvndicalists and we also light 
battles in the streets and the squares. That is Fascismo as it was 
conceived at Milan, and as it was and is realized. 

A few moments earlier in the same speech Mussolini had 
said, “It is not possible to transport | ism out of Italy 
as Bolshevism has been transported out of Ru \\ io 
do not know whether this can be taken as a definitc d 
oflicial pr mouncement, but if it is so, then we welco it. 
Its truth is evident if w ke the d ption of the move- 
ment which has just bee | ted t ( in exact one ; nd 
if it can be taken as the off 1 and considered view of the 
Fascist leader, then it lea, the forcign observer free to 
investigate, to admire, nd » Jearn 1 m Fascism but 
does not require him fo tt pt imitation. 

Much of interest on f polities will be found in this 
volume, but nothing of importan than the passage 
in Mussolini's first speech to 1 ( r dealin th 
f gn polities : 

i fund nial j ) " 

3 tl t t t 
i i ’ i t 1 ¢ 1 rf cs 

i im? | ! i 
put tl 
( f lol | t ¢ . 2 f 

t it x ( t ré « 

posit 

This is the fullest and t rece t i that | 
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of the sanctity of treaties which, as our readers know, has 
always been the guiding star of the Spectator's view of 
foreign politics. 

There is one more quality in these speeches which makes 
them such good reading, and that is the strong, if sometimes 
bitter and scornful, sense of humour which Mussolini 


often shows. There is a good example of it at the end of | 


his speech on internal policy to the Senate on June 8th 
last. Ile is speaking first of taxation and secondly of the 
accusations which were being and, we belicve, still are 
levelled against him as to his desire to make himsclf some- 
thing more than a Minister :— 

* The sight which to-day the nation offers is satisfactory, because the 
Government exercises a stern and, if you like to say so, a cruel, 
policy. It is compelled to dismiss by thousands its officials, judges, 
officers, railwaymen, dock-workers ; and each dismissal represents 
a cause of trouble, of distress, of unrest to thousands of families. 
The Government has been compelled to levy taxes which un- 
avoidably hit large sections of the population. The Italian people 
are disciplined, silent and calm, they work and know that there 


is a Government which governs, and know, above all, that if this ; , . , . 
| Osty in his book, Superiormal Faculties in Man, offers us a 


Government hits cruelly certain sections of the Italian people, 
it does not do so out of caprice, but from the supreme necessity of 
national order. . . . I should have finished; in fact I have 
finished, but I must still add something that concerns me a 
little personally. I do not deny to citizens what one might 
eall the ‘Jus murmurandi’—the right of grumbling. But one 
must not exaggerate, nor raise bogies, nor have one’s ears always 
open to dangers which do not exist. And, believe me, I do not 
get drunk with greatness. I would like, if it were possible, to get 
drunk with humility. I am content simply to be a Minister, 
nor have 1 ambitions which surpass the clearly defined sphere of 
nry duties and of my responsibilities. And yet I, teo, have an 
ambition. The more I know the Italian people, the more I bow 
before it. The more I come into deeper touch with the masses of 


the Italian people, the more I feel that they are really worthy of | 
the respect of all the representatives of the nation. © My ambition, | 


Ifonourable Senators, is only one. For this it does net matter 
if 1 work fourteen or sixteen hours a day. And it would not matter 
if I lost my life, and I should not consider it a greater sacr¥ice than 
is due. My ambition is this: I wish to make the Italian people 
strong, prosperous, great and free !”” 

Since the period at which this book closes the Fascist 
Government has, of course, succeeded in passing into law 
its Bill of Electoral Reform, on which Mussolini’s speech 
during the preliminary debate is given at the end of the 
book ; but it is still not certain whether there will be 
elections during 1924, and the larger question as to whither 
the Fascist iégime is tending is also undecided. Unquestion- 
ably many competent observers believe that it is slowly but 
surely turning into a strong, efficient, but essentially con- 
servative— perhaps reactionary— government, which has saved 
the nation and will hold it together, but from which no new 
contribution to the problems of the reorganization of our 
industrial system can be expected. On the other hand, 
there are many who still hope and believe that Fascism will, 
when it has secured an unchallenged basis in the State, 
make a unique and important contribution to the cver- 
pressing international Labour problem. They believe that 
much may be hoped and expected from the Fascist syndicalist 
movement, and even more from the proposed * Industrial 
Parliament.” By this time next year we may hope to have 
some idea of the answer to this question, E. J. S. 


SUPERNATURAL SCIENCE, 
Supernormal Faculties in Man. By Eugene Osty. (London: 
Methuen. 15s.) 
For many years we seem to have been on the verge of stu- 
pendous metaphysical discoveries and to have missed making 
them. Chemistry has been merging into physics, and physics 
into metaphysics and mathematics ; scientific Inypotheses 
which had come to be regarded as rigid laws have been rele- 
rated to the scrap-heap of outworn ideas or modified out of 
all recognition. We believe to-day that space is limited, 
that time is relative, that the ultimate basis of all matter is 
idential. ‘These things are the very substance of meta- 
physies ; and yet with regard to pure metaphysical knowledge 
we seem hardly to have advanced on the mediaeval schoolmen. 
Can it be that the mind of man, which is able to span, nay, 
to limit, the universe and to track down matter beyond the 
point where it exists as matter, has long ago touched the limit 
of its power of apprehending Ultimate Reality ? Or is it 
that our science is working up to some supreme new realization 
of absolute truth, the revelation of which will split the universe 





— 
asunder and fulfil the apocalyptic prophecy ? Perhaps it is jn 
the science known as Psychical Research that this state of 
affairs is best exemplified. During the last half-century much 

| light has been cast on a tangled mass of bizarre phenomena 
by courageous and skilled investigators; but the light has 

| only served to emphasize the obscurity of further bewildering 
problems. But, at least, we now have at our disposal a mags 


; Of properly documented, reliable data. Weight of evidence 
|} now forees us to belicve that mind can communicate with 





mind by means other than those which depend on the five 
known senses, that under certain circumstances there may 
issue from the human body plastic material which violates 
the laws of matter as at present understood ; and the reality 
of many other varictics of supernormal phenomena has been 
established. And yet no convincing interpretation of such 
phenomena is forthcoming. Spiritism, Theosophy, Anthro- 
posophy, the Demoniacal Hypothesis all offer explanations 
of the supernormal ; but none can show a sufficiency of cogent 
reasons for their acceptance by the truly critical. Dr. Eugen 
fresh dossier of extraordinary records. This book is a study 
of man’s powers of supernormal cognition, or melagnomy 
which is the useful term borrowed by the author from Boirac, 
There are very many forms of supernormal cognition de- 
seribed and classified in this book. An interesting form is 
autoscopy, which is a paraphysiological state in which persons 
are capable of “* taking momentary cognizance of the exterior 
form of their body, as if they saw it before them (external 
autoscopy), and of the interior of their body as if they saw 
into it (internal autoscopy) ” ; we are given several convincing 
examples of this strange phenomenon. As _ illustrative of 
another form of supernormal self-cognition many extraordi- 
nary examples of presentiments are given, presentiments of 
a most detailed and circumstantial kind, which subsequent 
events proved to have been exact precognition of the futur 

But the most baffling metagnomic phenomenon is that of 
cognition of the cxternal—-either of the immediate cnviron- 
ment, or of persons or events distant in time or space. Metag- 
nomic perception can penctrate time in both directions. Son 

of the given examples of this kind of supernormal cognition 
are absolutely convincing, others are less so. Consideration 
of the time-factor gives rise to immense issues. In secking 
an interpretation of such a phenomenon as the delineation 
of a distant person’s character or of the exact state of his 
health, from an inanimate object merely touched by that 
person, or of the phenomenon of ** vision at a distance,” one 
is brought up against metaphysical obstacles which are for- 
midable enough, but which seem insignificant compared witi 
those which are encountered in connexion with the exact 
fullilment of precognized events. One is faced with two 
alternative corrclusions : either that the universe is governed 
in accordance with Strict Determinism, or else that the Past, 





the Present and the Future are in reality synchronous 
different points on a one-dimensional time-curve, as it were. 
It would be desirable to quote examples at length from this 
extraordinary book, if we had the space; short quotations 
divorced from their contexts are liable to misinterpretation 
and misrepresentation. However, we are certain that all! 
those who take an interest in the subject will read Dr. Osty’s 
book for themselves. Of course, we are entitled to ask our- 
selves the question, ‘“ Is metagnomy a reality or a myth ?” 
or, to put it bluntly, “Is Dr. Osty (and incidentally every 
other eminent scientist who has reported similar phenomena) 
a liar, a lunatic or an honest recorder of observed facts ?” 
We will quote the last sentences of the author's prefac: 
which are @ propos :— 


“'The phenomenon of supernormal cognition is, as will be seen, 


| reproducable at will, provided that its processes are known lt 


| 
! 





does not depend on any faith in the witnesses, nor on any belicfs, 
whether positive or negative, but on exact observations and on 
experiments that can be renewed at any time. It is not to be 
judged by any dicta such as I believe or 1 do noi believe, but by 
precise verification of the facts. In publishing these results of 
personal research I take the whole responsibility of placing the 
scientific world in a position to reproduce the series of experiments 
from which I have received data on one of the most profoundly 
interesting problems presented to mankind. I hope that a com- 
mittee of unbiassed men of science only desirous of truth and 
holding such positions as will make their verdict decisive, may, 
after reading this book, verify experimentally the soundness of its 
conclusions. Such a confirmation of my observations would result 
in bringing into the realm of science phenomena which have hitherto 


lain outside its purview because they had been considered (without 
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ees 
examination) to be absurd. Treated as scientific data they should 
receive investigation at the hands of many competent experimenters 


and speedily lead to fruitful results.” ‘ f 
, E. B. Srravuss. 


BUTLER WINKED AT. 


By Eric Horne. (London: T. 


WHAT THE 
Butler Winked At. 
6d.) 


What the 
Werner L 





iurie. 12s. 
This is a complete guide to the dying art of Ge ntlemen’s Service, 
Being the Life and Adventures of 
ERIC HORNE (Butler) 
Fifty-seven Years in Service 
The Nobility and Gentry 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Bur it is more than a guide, however valuable ; it fs a most 
Odysseus 


with 


For 


entertaining book, the very Odyssey of Butlery. 
wandered for ten years and saw some very odd things and | 
Eric Horne has wandered for fifty-seven, and verily 


places : 


seen some odder. Moreover, he has the most engaging 
naivelé in the world: a true naiveté, not the uncomfortable 


assumed sort: the naiveié of all great primitive writers. 
He has produced a veritable Work of Nature. For it is not 
merely the sort of book that encourages one for the sake of 
oceasional jewels to read through yards of rather dull stuff. 
Mr. Horne is always at his best; and that is one of the most 
unusual things about the book. He pads. Like 
Homer, he leaps from subject to subject with the most absolute 





never 


speed :— 
‘le said, ‘I 


letters answered,’ 


have been wondering why I did not get thes« 

In the excitement of the procession I had for- 
gotten to post those letters. At that place I learnt to do crochet- 
work, and could beat any girl at making lace and wool-work. 
During my years in service L have made dozens of jackets for babies ; 
in fuct, L think the women used to have the babies in order to get 
ekets : also, no end ef woollen crossovers for old 


s41 
the little wool ja 


women, 


A servant has to stay w.thin hearing of bells and _ tele- 
phones....” 

And what conscious humorist could have produced the 
delicious irony of the following (how well we know such a 


butler has been asked to take part with the 


concert :— 


song!). The 
gentry ” in a village 
The concert began by one of the ladies 
showing them how well she could play the piano. Then one or 
the moon and love mixed, When it 
drew near my turn I began to ‘make up.’ Of course I was simply 
ignored by the geutry behind the I thought to myself, 
after all that and water I will give you some thing stronger. 
I had a pair of large check trousers, a white top hat with a black 
moustache, black coat with buttonhole, white 
pa and a cane, not forgetting the rouge. I sang my best. IJ 
never sang a song on a stage better; it was serio-comic, and I 
fancy rubbed the gentry up the wrong way in parts. With a few 
dance steps and a trick or two I simply ‘ brought down the house.’ | 
I seldom suffered from stage fright, the remedy for which is to | 
keep moving about. (!) Well, nothing but an encore would please | 
them; so Ll gave them a lively solo on my violin, which did the | 
trick again Then came the interval. Then one of the 
gents cume over to me and said, ‘We have decided that you shall 
not go on in the second part of the concert.’ There’s gentry ; 


; 
jealous because I got better encores than they did!” 


“It was a crowded house 
about 


two songs or duets, 


scecnes, 


nulk 


band, a good fuls« 


enats 


One’s most natural fear in picking up a book of this sort 
is that it will be morbid, will make the reader go hot-und-cold. | 
Mr. Horne has a fortunate naiveté that never does this. Once | 
reads him at perfect ease. Why, evenon the subject of love : 

“Nothing would please me at that time but that I must get 
married. Though whistling, singing, and courting are not allowed 
in good places, courting is carried on all the same, in a quict way. | 
Sometimes in the housemaids’ cupboard, where they keep their 
brushes and pails ; a few words when passing on the stairs; ways 

| 
| 
| 


and means can always be found to dodge the housckeeper’s eagle 
eye. Though I must admit it is not pleasant or fair to the other 
servants in the house when courting is going on. But ‘ Love’ 
or Cupid is such a funny littie fellow, and will not be denied. Try 
to stamp out the flame of love in one place, and it pops up in | 
anether,” 

As the author sadly 


Service are over. Not that it was a bed of roses, as he makes 


abundantly clear, but it was a life with a dignity and a tradi- | | 


tion, like the Army. But they are gone: the old masters 
cannot afford any longer to keep up their old establishments, 
the new do not know how such things ought to be done. 
ct them—at best he can only give | 


Mr, 
on the shores of | 


The butler can never 


respe 
‘ 


them their money's worth of duties performed, So 


Iforne is thrown somewhat against his will 


thaca, and the first act of his retirement has beca to write 


hj ‘ 
tilis most 


charm ng ¢ { books, 


; — gon 
points out, the days of Gentlemen's | | 


FICTION. 
OUR STRANGER. 


By Mary Berden. 


J A N E 


Jane-—-Our Stranger. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


mann, ‘Ss. 


(London: IHeinee 
Miss Many Borpen, an American author, has chosen a very 
piquant theme in her analysis of the mental attitude of an 
American heiress brought up in the Middle West and married 
to a decadent member of the French nobility. The book will 
indoubtedly arrest the reader’s attention, although it has 
many faults. In the first place, Miss Borden allows herself 
a certain familiarity in style which is irritating to the serious 
reader. The story is in two parts, both written in the first 
person, *and the author employs a very common mechanism 
for getting over the difficulties of this method of narration. 
To take an carly instance, we find this sentence :— 

**Conceited ? I suppose we were ; but then you see the world 
did knock at our door for admittance.” 

Few things are more tiresome than the convention of a 
supposed question on the part of the reader to the author 
and its inevitably crushing answer. ‘The reader will always 
object in his own mind that he would have asked nothing of 
the sort, and if he finds too many of these queries he will be 
apt to shut the book with a bang and say he will have nonc ot 
t. Another literary fault in the book is that, though, as 
said above, the two parts of the book are written in the first 
person, they are written by different persons—the first by the 
brother-in-law of Jane, the principal character, and the 
Now this being the case, Part II. 
but 


second by Jane herself. 
should surely be in a different style from Part L. ; 
writing of it is in exactly the same idiom, though as Janc’s 
portion is narrated to her brother-in-law, the irritating 
retorts may be supposed to be made to him and not to the 
reader, 

It is worth while to point out the faults in this story 
beeause of the arresting power which the author undoubtedly 
possesses. Whether or not her pictures of the modern Faubourg 
Saint Germain are true—and it is much to be hoped for the 
sake of the French nation that they are not true—the reader 
is assured of the credibility of the pictures offered to him, 
and most of the characters depicted are extremely life-like. 
As we read we believe fully in Jane and in her decadent little 
husband, while the sketches of the old Marquise and of the 
famous French Conseil de famille are entirely convincing. 
Bianca, the vampire of the piece, is unnaturally depraved, and 
is so like the villainesses of Adelphi melodrama that she is out 
of key with the rest of the book, while Claire, the sister-in-law, 
In the following lines the author gives an extra- 


the 


is a shadow. 


| ordinarily vivid picture of the busy emptiness of the social 


round of a fashionable woman :— 
“I followed Bianca, Jane, and Claire in imagination, moving 
about Paris in smooth rapid motors, slipping in and out of crowded 


{ 


WITHDRAWAL 


| 


OF SHELL | 


| ROADSIDE SIGNS | 


The Distributors of Shell Spirit and Shell Motor 
| Oils desire to tender their thanks to the lai 
| 
! 





|| body of motorists and others who have written 
expressing their appreciation at the lead which 
Shell-Mex, Ltd., have given in the with- 


| drawal of roadside signs. They regret 


1 {I it is not possible to reply to cach 
| correspondent individually. 
i “~ w. —~ 
'' SHELL SPIRIT & OILS 
| WwW . L 
SHELL-MEX, LTD., SHELL CORN] KINGSWAY, W.C. -. 
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streets, shops, drawing-rooms, theatres, watching each other. 
But how could Claire see one pursuing the other with all those 
eople round them, all the music, the waiters, the footmen, the 
fights scattered along dinner-tables, the obstructing tables and 
chairs, the endless engagements ? My mind wavered, I felt dizzy. 
I saw each one of the three women stepping out of her car, going 
into her house, the door closing upon her, hiding her from the 
world.” 

It would be unfair to say that the book is itself decadent in 
tone. It is merely the photograph of a state of society so 
decadent as to leave an exceedingly unpleasant taste in the 
mouth of the reader. It may be supposed that so sharp an 
impression could not have been made without the extreme 
length to which the story runs, but it must be owned that 
there is a good deal of repetition, and that every now and then 
the reader will be frankly bored. 


SMOKE 


Smoke Rings. By G. B. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


RINGS. 
Stern. (London: Chapman and | 
To quote the name of the author of these short stories is to 
give the reading public an assurance of their literary quality. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that Mrs. Stern gives a 
bitter flavour to these sketches which is absent from her more 
detailed work. In over two dozen stories there is hardly one 
in which the slightest sympathy can be felt with the point of 
view or actions of any character. It is impossible to help 
wondering whether this pungency is the consequence of the 
author’s subconscious feeling that the short story must have a 
point. It will be remembered that in ‘“ Northanger Abbey ” 
Henry Tilney gives a violent start on hearing the length of 
Catherine’s stay in Bath, and on being asked why he was 
surprised, answers that some emotion must be shown, and 
surprise is the easiest to express. Can it be that Mrs. Stern 
finds bitterness the easicst point to make in the few pages 
allotted to a short story ? True the terrible little sketch, 
* The Life of Francesca Nugent,” cannot be called bitter. It 
is, indeed, a strange psychological study, and the author 
succeeds in convincing her readers of the remorseless nature 
of literary vanity. This is certainly the most subtle story in 
the book, the problems in the others being far more superficial. 

In the story called *“* The Dynamo,” Mrs. Stern seems to 
make a confusion between matter and manner. It is entirely 
incredible that Neville Armstrong, who publishes exceedingly 
remarkable books, should be unable to write at all when the 
literary ghost who has inspired her novels withdraws her aid 
and support. In the successful novels Caroline, the ghost, 
never puts pen to paper. Now, those who write even a little 
know how fatally easy is the spoiling of a good idea in 
transcription. Character-drawing, style, sequence, and develop- 
ment, all must originate in the brain which guides the pen, 


and cannot be supplied by an outside purveyor of ideas. The 





collection is far above the level of short stories, though people 
who seek for pleasant reading in fiction will not find it to their 
taste. 





J. HARDIN & SON. By Brand Whitlock. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
English readers have been more accustomed to think of 


Mr. Brand Whitlock as a diplomatist and statesman than us 
the man of letters he has now proved himself to be. His 
first novel shows that the Middle West is not, as some peopl 
think, the exclusive province of Mr. Sinclair 
J. Hardin and Son Mr. Brand Whitlock gives a det 
very interesting account of tie life of Paul Hardin—thx 

son of the tithe —from boy hood till middle life. The boy- 
hood takes place in the ’seventies of the last century, and 
therefore many of the conditions described obviously do not 
hold good to-day. The coming of the large National Bugey 
Company with tis cheap preductions, which ar oust the 
well-known Ilardin buggy, makes an interestine section in 
the latter part of the story more interesting, to tell the truth. 


Like 


d and 


than the marriage and subsequent sentimental adventures 
of Paul Hardin. The book is sombre in tone. but earries 
on the reader’s attention till he realizes Paul Hardin as a real 
person and becomes absorbed in the various events of his | 
career. } 
| 

By J. D. Be ford 


THE IMPERTURBABLE DUCHESS. 
(C is. Od. net 

Ir is very s¢ 

concerned 

The 

short 


the 


Idom that the reviewer of fiction finds himself more | 
with the preface to a volume than its contents. 
introduction, however, to Mr. Beresford’s volume of 
tories is so original and entertaining that it overshadows 

themselves. Nay, more; the author 


| 
storics shows 


Lewis. in|! 


| detected, with ming 


himself in this introduction an adept in the process known in 
the nursery as “ taking the gilt off the gingerbread.” People 
who wish to be entertained by the stories proper will do well 
to read the introduction after they have read the volume, 
for in what Mr. Beresford calls ** Author’s Advice,” which 
should really have been called ‘*‘ Advice to Authors,” Mr, 
Beresford analyses his own stories greatly to their detriment, 
The thesis of his advice is the writing of short stories, and it 
must be owned that what he himself calls “ this unpleasant 
dissection ” is very disillusioning. His dictum on manner 
as opposed to matter may however be applied to many forms 
of literature outside the short story. ‘“* The essential is con- 
densation, and that is one of the marks of a good, literary 
style, and the American magazine public appreciate good 
writing.’ Omit “ American magazine” and that 
might be a beacon to many people * commencing author. 
As for the stories themselves, it is enough to say that thei: 
author apparently does not care for them, but the reader, 
whose standard is presumably not quite so high, will find 
many ingenious, if improbable, situations and a great deal of 
careful work. 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. By Neil Munro. ( kv 
This is the tenth and last volume of the uniform edition 
of Mr. Neil Mupro’s works. Its title not altogether an 
exact description of the contents, for the ten little studies 
here collected, though mildly amusing, are hardly idyllic. 


sentence 


Blackwood. 3s. 6d.) 


1S 


There is an occasional touch of not very subtle satire. ‘They 
are, for the most part, reconstructed moments in the lives of 
various literary men: Dr. Johnson, John Galt, Robert 


Burns. As fictions they possess but a slight charm, and they 
do not add anything to our knowledge of the authors con- 


eerned. Ayrshire scenery comes in for a good deal of attention, 
THE BOND TRIUMPHANT. By Gordon Hill Grahar 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This is a very good novel although (or should we say because ?) 
it has won a prize. it is not only a story of adventure. it 
is a love story. Love is the bond triumpha it—a pure, fresh, 
natural love, instinct with youth. Owing to machination 
there should always be machinations in a 
politicians and priests, these unfortunate, but still radiantl: 
happy, young people cannot get anybody to marry them, 
though they scour the country, infested with Red Indians, 
at risk of life and limb. The scene is laid in ancient French- 
Canada. The author belongs to the vigorous, manly, non- 


love story ol 


psychological school of Mr. John Buchan. Not that the 
book is in any sense derivative. 
VIOLA HUDSON. By Isabel Clarke. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


This story stands out from among the ordinary ruck of 
novels. The writer is bold enough to let her heroine ruin 
her life for a religious conviction and skilful enough to keep 
the reader’s sympathy. Whether in the last chapters she 
does well in sacrificing art to a happy ending is a matter 
of opinion. The vein of austerity which runs through th 


story gives it a pleasant, and in these days rather an 

unusual, flavour. 

THE WILL AND THE BILL. By H. A. Gwyn AR 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bill is one which provides that any Member of Par- 
liament who is convicted of telling a lie, either to his 
constituents or in the House, shall be unseated. The will 
is that of Edward Stanton, Professor of Psychology in the 
Metropolitan University, whe, by unscrupulous use of its 


power, enforces the consent of the Prime Minister, the Lord 





Chancellor and three other members of the Cabinet to th 
Bill which will deprive them all of oflice. This excellent 
scheme is at the last moment frustrated by the Professor's 
wife, who, irate at having been made the unwilling subject 
lof his preliminary experiments, informs the bewildered 
Ministers that their promise has been given under dur 
and is therefore not binding. This is a most entertaining 
book. Whether the satire is of types merely, or of individual 
politicians, is an open question. The caps seem a suspicious! 
good fit. 

WORKS OF REFERENCE, 
WHO’S WHO, 1924. (Black. 42s. net.) 

Who's Who, 1924, makes a weleome ippearance in its 
seventy-fourth ye though in common with other works 
| of reference it has been cheated of impeccability by t! 
| occurrence of a General Election at the hour almost of its 
| birth. With little over 3.000 pages it has not swollen notis 


ably in size since list year, and remain 
of portability. As usual, Who's Who has 1 
factorily te wll the j 


iin the limits 
mded sat 

pondec ‘ 

tests we have mas ti ih we ha 


led fecting thai well I wh residential 


1st 
} t 


quarter has been misrepresented as ** Cheat Si 
KELLY’S POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 1924. 
(Kelly’s D tories. 5: net.) 
Kelly's Post Office London Directory, 1924, is in many w 
of increased utility ; we noite in particular a more elaborate 
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analysis of trade headings. It is a matter for wonder that 
this immense mass of information still manages to appear 
within a single pair of covers. The editor points out that sa 
unprecedented number of addresses have changed during 
the past year; the activity among builders and house- 
breakers in the more crowded parts of London is no doubt 
being felt. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK TO THE TITLED, LANDED AND 
OTHER CLASSES, 1924. (Kelly’s Directories. 30s. net.) 
Kelly's Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Other Classes, 
1924, is invaluable for its convenient alphabetical arrangement. 
With any other system one might well despair of finding a 
titled person who belongs to a large family. Many more 
names of prominent business men have been included in this 
edition. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
AND COMPANIONAGE, 1924. (Dean and Son. 7ds. net.) 


Debreti's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, | 


1924, which attains something of a record with 3,300 pages, 
seems to have been revised with the usual care. In the 
preface, which makes instructive reading, the editor remarks 
on the restoration of the historic post of Keeper of the Castle 
of Stirling. The King has once again vested the office in the 
Ierskine family after a lapse of more than two hundred years. 
It is interesting to note, too, that in three of the recent Royal 


weddings, both husbands and wives have the same Plantagenet | 


ancestor in Richard, Duke of York (the Protector). 


BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE, 
1924. (Burke Publishing Co., Ltd. £5 5s. net.) 
Burke's Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 


1924, has 


a noteworthy addition in the form of a Diplomatic Section | 


containing details 9f the officials of Foreign Embassies and 
Legations, 
Burke is the list of ali persons who have claim to Precedency, 
with details of their exact positions in the scale of precedence. 
Such a host of people would seem more suitable to an Eastern 
dynasty, though it is true that only the rulers of Japan can 
claim a longer history than our own Royal Family. 
KELLY'S ROYAL BLUE BOOK COURT GUIDE, 1924. 
(Kelly's Directories. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Kelly's Royal Blue Book Court Guide, 1924, is well past its 
centenary, and it is something to be able to purchase such 
venerability for the price of an cphemeral novel. Its longevity 


may well be left to testify to its usefulness. Telephone numbers | 


are given in the Alphabctical Directory, and, in the list of 
golf clubs, particulars of fees. A Supplement contains 
detailed lists of the new Members of Parliament. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 

BRITAIN’S LIFE-BOATS: The Story of a Century of 
Heroic Service. By Major A. J, Dawson. With an iniro- 
duction by the Prince of Wales. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

. Gd. ne t.) 


As the Prince of Wales says in his introductory letter, this | 


record of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, which will 
celebrate its centenary next March, will be read with interest 
and pride. Always a voluntary service, it is extremely 
eflicient, and it has saved many thousands of lives. Major 
Dawson tells the story simply and clearly, and gives abundant 
detail, with many illustrations and a good map. ‘The first 
lifeboat was built in 1789 at South Shields by a boat-builder 
named Greathead, from a design modelled on a Norway yaw! 
and embodying also the ideas of a local inventor named 
Wouldhave. The national society, incorporating several 
earlier local societies, was founded by Sir William Hillary, an 
Inglish baronet, who lost his fortune and had to retire to the 
Isle of Man. Douglas Bay was then notorious as the scene of 
many wrecks, and Ilillary, after taking part in attempts 
to rescue the castaways during a peculiarly bad season, 
published in 1823 an “* Appeal to the British Nation ” for the 
establishment of a National Life-Boat Institution. 
appeal brought an immediate response. Major Dawson 
describes the new motor lifeboats and the tractors which haul 
the boats to the sea and launch them. But the success of the 
work still depends upon the lifeboat men. 


HISTORY OF THE 12TH (EASTERN) DIVISION IN THE 
GREAT WAR. By Major-General Sir Arthur B. Scott and 
the Rey. P. Middleton Brumwell, C.F. (Nisbet. 15s. net. 

The Twelfth Division, composed of men from East Anglia, 

London and the Home Counties, was the third New Army 


division to go to France, and from May, 1915, till the end 


it did splendid work. The chief episodes in this carefully 
written history are Loos and the desperate struggles in the 
Hohenzollern craters, Ovillers (Somme), Arras and Monchy, 
the Cambrai battles of the close of 1917 and, in the final 
advance, Epéhy, where the Germans offered a most stubborn 
resistance and where the division lost most heavily in killed 
and wounded. The Twelfth had many severe trials—its 
total casualties were over 48,000, and more than once it lost 


But, of course, the most astonishing section of | 


The | 


over half its strength in a single day—but it remained one 
of the best fighting divisions of the Army. Its former com- 
mander’s maps are good, and its former chaplain is an 
exact chronicler. 
A SAMPLER OF CASTILE. 
25s. net.) 

When an artist, who is also a writer with a 
for words and phrase and a very delightful touch 
recording a holiday, the result can hardly fail to 


By Roger Fry. (Hogarth Pi 
feeling 
} 


strong 

, Sets about 
, 

be pieasant, 


and Mr. Roger Fry's A Sampler of Castile is an extremely 
pleasant book. In the opening paragraph of his introduction 
Mr. Fry not only describes the manner in which the book 


| was written but also gives at once a delightful forctaste of 
its style : 


“This book makes no pretensions except one, name! 





was not written for you, my reader, but solely for myself. 
written so that I might let some of all those variegated, vivid and 
odd impressions run themselves clear on to paper before tl 
became part of the vague mist of blurred images which move lil 
ghosts in the dim world of the past. It has been botched together 
from scraps written at odd moments in halls of hotels when dinn« 
lingered, in wailing-rooms, in trains and even trams ; whenev 
where ver, in short, the chance of crystallizing some of these haunting 
| images in words presented itself to a capricious and unmethodical 
mind.”’ 
; And so we get a series of pleasantly rambling essays on 


the Spanish language, Spanish art, on visits to Madrid 

Toledo, Segovia, Ciudad Redrigo, Toro, and other towns snd 

villages. The sixteen drawings at the end of ihe book mek 

a charming supplement to the writing, but, curious to say, 

Mr. Fry the writer, in our opinion, shows himself in this 
| book superior to Mr. Fry the artist. ‘The book, as a produ 
| tion, does great credit to the Hogarth Press. 


PR } { 
i? i‘ ’ 


LACE IN THE MAKING. By Margaret L. 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 
This is a handbook on the principal kinds ef bi 
needle laces, suitable for cither elementary or advaz 
students. It is very clearly illustrated and 
written. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our City Epivor.} 
NEW YEAR PROSPECTS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


J 


Sir,—What are the prospects for the New Year as rega 
the Money Market, Trade and the Stock 
It would be easy to draw a gloomy picture concerning 
the outlook, and certainly, if the City were to tak 
its views from the Rothermere Press, it would conclude 


that the advent of a Labour Government must make io: 
1 


ras 


Exchange 7 





nothing short of red revolution, and that can only be 
saved from such terrible consequences by Mr. Asquit! 


| graciously consenting to enter some kind of coalition 
with the Conservatives. 

The City, however, refuses to allow its flesh to creep 
as a consequence of the lugubrious utterances of the 
| Daily Mail, and prefers the less exciting but perhaps 
truer analysis of the situation given by the Times and 
the Morning Post, in which the situation, while regarded 
as diflicult and, indeed, in some respects critical, does not 
justify any counsels of despair. Not only but 
in this very difficult domestie political situation in which 
we find ourselves to-day the City (the reported action 
fof the City Conservative Association notwithstanding 
takes the long view, and while clearly recognizing tly 
grave risks attendant upon the formation of a Labour 
Government, it believes that any conspiracy to keep it 
out of oflice would only react disadvantageously at a 
later date. The safety of the country, both financially 
and socially, rests, after all, upon constitutional methods 
being pursued, and, therefore, so long as Labour 
‘constitutionally, so long has Labour the same right 
govern as that attaching to any party in the State. 

It is necessary to make these detailed references to 
'the domestic political situation as a preface 
speculations as to financial developments in the neat 
| future, because it is a factor which will, undoubtedly, 
| operate from the very beginning of the year. During 
the next few days, and as a result of the recent cnormous 
borrowing at the Bank of England, we are aln boun 
to witness conditions of extreme case in the Money Market, 
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LEARNING 


[Re} yu 


f o} Gil ariicle which 
be taught ? 

ho started the London School of 
Tournalism at r10 Great Russell Street, London, 
“Ves and No. We can teach “en that lias an aptitude 
that way ; we can show him where he goes wrong, we can 
put his fe et upon -_ tight path. But there are many 


Can journalism 
Mr. Max Pemberton, wl 


Says: 


wnom we should neve attempt to teach.”’ It is the old, 
eld dispute over again: Can an artist be taught?” 
Of course it is impossible to supply the unimaginative with 


imagination, yet all the famous artists have been taught 
ther capacity for expression must be there, but the means 
of expression can be and indeed must be acquired. 

* What the journalist needs,”’ 
resourcefulness, readiness of wit. These 
If there are no signs of them, 
duds.’ ” 
writer of 
and he 


“is observation, 
it is possible to de. elop. 
then we say No. We do not waste our time on ‘ 
Mr. Pemberton is best known as a novelist and 
adventure stories. But he began as a journalist, 
has never ceased to be one. 
His beginning was instructive. 
Sir George ewes had just started Tit-hits and 
offering a guinea a column for contributions. Pemberton, 
just down from Cambridge, called at the office in Farringdon 
Street and found the proprictor-editor in a long 


It was at the time when 
was 





office. 
What do you 
on — to write for you, 
“Wh about ? 
This was a facer. mn had not thought about a 
looked round and in that instant proved 


asked. 
was the reply. 


want ?’’ he 


Pembert 
subject. But he | 
imself a journalist. He 
g to pieces. Mvidently it had been cheaply built. 
‘I want to write,” he said, “ about jerry-building.” 
Ife was told to send in an ar-icle as soon as he liked. 
hen he had a piece of luck. He went home and found 
there a lawyer who happened to be full of the subject of 
jerry builders? iniquities. Pemberton pumped him and 
wrote three columns. <A few days ies, came three 
That was the first money he earned. 
* + * * * mm 





, 


yuineas. 


As to the method of teaching, he explains that it is 
based on practice, not on theory. 

“The only way to learn to do anything is to try, with 
someone to tell you where you go wrong and to correct 
your mistakes. We set our students to work, and their 
work is examined by none but men who are journalists 
and successful journalists. No ‘duds’ there either. 
Every journalist knows that it is possible to teach jour- 
nalists. Most of them have done it. There must be 


out of 


iterial; you can’t make oak tables 
trying. 


But how did we all learn? By 


our pupils do.” 


teachable mi: 
€ eal boards. 
iat’s dyin 





E 1 the knack of the short story can be imparted if the 
learnei "" is any gift at all in that direction. But the signs 


of a gift will be carefully looked for first. Was it Mr. 
Pemberton in one of his previous ventures who received a 
letter which read thus: ‘* Dear Sir,—My wife is very noisy 
in the house. Do you think you could keep her quiet if I 
paid for her to learn short-story writing ? ’’ No applicants 
of that kind uble the London School of Journalism. 
It i: 1alists, not for “ easy money,” 


need tr 





out to make jour 
extracts of letters received from students 
furpish a st r example of the benefits that result from 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s teaching :— 

I have found the Courses very profitable, and I have 
earned more than double my fees whilst learning, which I 
don't think is too bad. I may say this is entirely due to 


Che following 
Les 


rising 


your kind criticism and personal attention. Your letter on 
the last exercises is just ¢ to hand. It is a lesson in itself.’’ 

should like to th ‘ide he + Sani n School of Journ: ilism 
lor all the _ they have given me. After six months’ 


tuition I was able to get five short stories accepted, and | 


now from the munerous tips I have been given I hope to 


noticed that the building was | 


J OURNALISM. 


appeared in the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
| make journalism my career. I feel certain that if it had 
j Nake journalism my career. J ieel certain that iit had not 


says Mr. Max Pemberton, | 


shed of an } 








been for Mr. Max Pemberton’s and Mr. Arthur Thorn's 
instruction I should never have succeeded in getting my 
MSS. published. I cannot put in words my gratitude to the 
Scheol and its masters.” 

“I now write for three papers constantly—three or four 
articles each month in each, and that keeps me quite busy. 
In cight months I have been paid for between 50 and 00 
articles,” 


“Pearson’s have given me permission to use the eight 
stories published by them in a volume of short stories 
Thank you very much for your help in this matter. 

‘IT have just had a story paid for by The Western Home 
Mon uthly, the first Canadian magazine I have tried. You 








COHMTTLOU 








may like to know that I have d to 60 different 
magazine s and papers since taking your Course | 


7 hic ve now -— articles in Pearson's 
Telegraph, Ide Tit-Bits, Manchester L 





, Daily 


CHineg N 


Dispat h, p seernds News, Western Mail, Star, Moni ing Post, 
Chronicle, Mirror and Daily Ne so you see Ww hat your 
kind tuitior 1 has done for me in a few months.” 


“I have quite a asso now with various papers, 
including The Westminster Gazelle, Daily News and Lvening 
News. The Daily Mail has t taken more ‘ol my articles than 
any other, more ihan dred and twenty since I took you 
Cou irse, mostly on the magazine page |’ 

I've just sold three stories in Canada. So, this 
winter, I’ve sold five stories and a poem. Best of all, I’\ 
got orders for more! So many thanks for your help.” 
of letters of 
and it is 


}, 
a hun 


a similar nature have been 
interesting to note that in 


Many hundreds 
received at the School, 


most cases the successes were scored during the acluat 
Courses, in some instances as early as the second or third 
lesson, 


The School offers instruction in the following subjects 
JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE JOU RNALISM, SHORT 
STORY WRITING, and PROSE WRITING. 

The Courses are conducted by correspondence, sup- 
emented, where necessary, by personal interviews, and 
he instruction is under the personal direction of 
MAX PEMBERTON. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSES. 





Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-C( YUCH, M.A., Litt.D. (King Edward VIL 
Professor of English Literature, Cambridge). 

The late Sir Wm. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. (Editor British 
Weekiy, Booksnan, &c.). 


Mr. DION CLAYTON CAL fHROP. Mr. ARTHUR F. THORN, 


The late Mr. CHARLES GARVICE. Mr. HAROLD CHILD, 
Mr. CHARLES SPENSER SARLE. Mr. PETT RIDGE. 
Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBIVLL. Mr. BARRY PAIN, 
Mr. HAMILTON FYFE. Mr. J. M. BULLOCH, 
Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER. Mr. S. J. PRYOR, 
Mr. W. B. MAXWELL. Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Miss MARY BILLINGTON. Mr. JAMES BLYTH. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its 


students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day, 
The School gives not only thoroughly sound and practical 
training, but also advises its students in the disposal of their 
work, 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
as to the particular course of study in which they 
shot id engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some manuscript upon which au 


opinion can be based. 


students 


The Prospectus of the School will be sent post free on 
application being made to 


THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ee RNALISM, 
I1o0 Great Russell Street, WL. t. 
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and it is possible that those conditions may tend to | and a relapse, if not fatal, might at all events be attended 


maintain high-class securities, especially as the public 
has shown no great disposition to sell during the last 
week or two. Nevertheless the City, rightly or wrongly, 
is disposed to look for any pronounced activity in the 
current year in securities in the speculative and semi- 
speculative descriptions rather than in the gilt-edged 
group, and the reasoning is somewhat as follows. Quite 
apart from the possible vagaries of Labour legislation, 
there seems more likelihood of a slight increase than a 
decrease in direct taxation. Im the second place, the 
omens at present are all in favour of a further improve- 
ment in trade, a development which might easily occasion 
slightly higher money rates. In the third place, these 
views are strengthened by a greater hopefulness with 
regard to the international outlook, and if the Reparations 
tangle should be straightened out, a considerable stimulus 
might be given to international trade. In the fourth 
place, should a Labour Government embark upon unsound 
financial methods occasioning any kind of alarms, 
it is thought the effect might be more pronounced upon 
British Government and kindred securities than upon 
other stocks. Add to these considerations the fact that 
during the last two years the rise in investment stocks 
has been very great, and I have recited some of the reasons 
why the City, while not necessarily anticipating a fall 
in the investment group, is inclined to think the chances 
for a further substantial rise are not great. 

The closing weeks of the past year have afforded many 
indications of a real stirring of activity in the dry bones 
of trade. The Bankers’ Clearings for the final quarter 
of the year show a huge increase over those of the corre- 
— period of 1922. Unemployment figures have 
shown a steady improvement during recent weeks, and 
both banking advances and banking deposits have 
tended to advance during the month of December. 
Foreign orders are larger than for some time past, and 
some of the discount houses tell the same story of a 
larger proportion of commercial bills in their portfolios 
than was the case a year or two ago. On the whole, 
therefore, there seems a fair reason to hope that if the 
situation is not disturbed by strikes or other forms 
of labour unrest, quite a fair revival in trade may be 
among the features of the year. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the revival in 
trade will be sufficiently marked to occasion anything 
approaching to really dear money in the near future. 
It must be remembered that the present 4 per cent. 
Bank Rate is considerably above the level of rates in 
the open money market, and there is a margin for a 
considerable hardening of those rates before any con- 


sideration will arise as to the desirability or otherwise of 


a higher Bank Rate. So long as trade is on sound lines, 
and we do not get a renewal ef the sheer speculation in 
commodities which was such a feature of the boom a 
few years ago, the monctary policy, of course, should 
be along lines calculated to encourage rather than check 
commercial activity, and in that respect a great responsi- 
bility will rest upon bankers to see to it that credit 
resources are not encroached upon for stimulating 
speculation, whether in commodities or in securities. 
But while there scems no reason to apprehend in the 
near future anything in the shape of very high money 
rates, even if trade should revive considerably, it must, 
of course, be admitted that the mere counter-attractions 
of trade activity and expectations of dearer money 
later on might have their effect upon the Stock Markets, 
and more especially on gilt-edged descriptions. 

Apart, therefore, from any serious political develop- 
ments, cither international or domestic, there seems no 
reason to take other than a moderately favourable 
view of the financial outlook for the New Year. It 
however, of course, impossible wholly to ignore the risks 
attendant upon a Labour Government, lacking in minis- 
terial experience, and the one word of friendly warning 
I would like to offer through your columns to the Leader 
of the Labour Party is that he should clearly recognize 
that these signs of improvement in the financial and 
commercial situation which I have mentioned must 
regarded very much as one would regard the convalescence 
of a patient who has passed through a very severe strain. 
‘Phe condition of the patient is still delicate and sensitive, 


is, 


be 








with very serious consequences. If Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will remember that Capital, like every other 
section of the community, has suffered from the War 
strain and needs encouragement—if there is to be renewed 
prosperity—all may be well, but if the idea, so often 
voiced by the masses of Labour, to the effect that there 
is a superabundance of capital which can be distributed 
in various forms to the proletariat without the industry 
and prosperity of the nation suffering, should find vocal 
expression in a Labour Ministry, there would, of course, 
be very much in the situation to cause grave anxiety 
concerning New Year prospects.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Artuur W. Krppy. 
The City, January 2nd. 


FINANCIAL NOTE. 

Among the New Year Honours announced on 
January Ist, none was better deserved or commanded 
more approval in the City than the Viscounty bestowed 
upon Lord Inchcape. Sometimes in the case of these 
honours an effort of memory is necessary before justifica- 
tion for them can be found. In the case of Lord Inchcape, 
however, I should outrun my space if I were even to 
begin to recapitulate his services during and _ since 
the War. Throughout the War his exceptional abilities 
and his practical knowledge on all questions of industry, 
finance and shipping were always placed freely at the 
disposal of the Government of the day, while later his 
services first on the famous Geddes Committee, and much 
more recently on the Indian Economy Committee, are 
fresh in the memory. A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 








—_ oe” 
PLAYS. 

[Readers should verify dates in the Daily Press. In som 
vases there are matinées every day.] 
AvpELrPuli.—Peter Pan sii és ‘i ‘ 8.0—2.0 

{An old favourite with children. Fanciful, thrilling, and 
sometimes monstrously sentimental,] 
EveryMaAn.—Love in a Village .. oi .- 8.15—2.30 
{A charming old comic opera which makes some 
for the disappearance of The Beggar's O} 
Srranp.—Treasure Island oe ae 8 .0—2.30 
{An excellent version of Stevenson’s novel, enthrallin 
young and old.] 
Duke or York’s.—London Calling... »» 8.15—2.30 
{The most amusing revue in London, Miss Malsi 
is a comic genius.] 
Garrick.—The Blue Bird as ts 8.0—2.15 
{Maeterlinck’s delightful fantasy appeals strongly 
children, Full of the imagination so conspi 
absent from the average pantomime.] 
REeGENT.— Bethlehem , a os 8 .80—2.30 
{A music drama on which opinions differ, Will delight 
many who are not too exacting musically, artistically, 
or dramatically,} 
MUSIC. 
| January 5th.—A.sertr Hatut.—Royal Choral Society.. 2.30 
{Handel's Messiah conducted by Mr. Goossens, who, alth i his 
compositions may seem to belie it, has a fine understanding of 
conventional music,] 
January 5th.—WicGMore Hatit.—Violin and Piano... 8.0 
{Messrs, Sammons’ and Murdoch’s recitals are som ng of an 
event. They will play Dohnanyi in C sharp minor Kreutzer 
Sonata and John lreland’s Second Sonata.) 
January 6th.—AvLberrt Hatit.—Wagner Opera ‘ 3.0 
{The British National Opera Company are giving extracts m 
Wagner opera, and it is in extracts that Wagner may best 
app ated, 
January 7th.—CrentrraL Hartt, WestMinstier.— 
Orchestra ee aa ies we se 8.0 
(The Amateur Orchestra of London under Mr, Wynn K 3 played 
excellently last season, They maintain thelr 1 " for 
good programmes with Borodin’s Second S u’s 
arrangement of a Handel Overture in D minor, Bach } n 
Concerto in A minor, and Dvor&k’s Otello overt 
January 7th.—Royart Opera House, COVENT GARDEN, 
—The Muastersingers .. a +s ee 7.0 
The opening of the Winter Season of the British N ] Opera 
Company. Hansel and Gretel will be perfor on W iy 
and Saturday afternoons; Savitri and The I t J n 
Wednesday eveni and the first performance of Mr. R and 
Boughton’s Adi s on Friday evening.) 
January 10th.—Wicmore Hati.—The London Trio., 3.0 


Mr. Pécskai and Miss 


{Accomplished musicians, 
the Kreutzer Sonata.) 


Goodwin play 
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“Arise, shine; for thy light 
is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.” 


—Isaiah 60, 1. 


In the light of those words, and the contrasted 
darkness of our country, there comes a great 
challenge to the Church of God. 

Bearers of the Light are much needed in all the 
great cities of our land to-day, where often the 
forces of evil and unbelief are only too manifest. 
The spiritual destitution of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen is appalling. 

To-day the clergy of the Church of England are 
fewer by 3,000 than ten years ago. Hundreds of 
parishes with large populations have no assistant 
clergy. 

In Sheffield alone there are 25 parishes (without 
curates) with an aggregate population of over 
220,000, or an average of 8800 souls to each 
incumbent, who often enough, amid much poverty, 
struggles with an impossible task. 

The Church Pastoral-Aid Society is helping to 
provide 1,100 workers and the means to pay them 
in 696 parishes in all parts of the country to-day. 
Will you help the Society to do it more effectively ? 


The Secretaries, 


The Church 
Pastoral-Aid 


Society 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

















ROADSIDE SIGNS. 


No Apologies 


are required from Messrs. C. C., 
Wakefield & Co., Ltd., the Manufac- 
turers of CASTROL Motor Oils, on 
the score of disfiguring the Country- 
side with unsightly 
they have never made use of this 
form of advertising. 





hoardings—as 


The Country-loving Motorist should 
bear this fact in mind, and consider 
the reason why the Motoring Public 
as well as Car and Motor-Cycle 
Racers and Airmen are practically 
unanimous in their choice of 
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WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 
MrB ,, ‘“ £2,900 ,, . » 60 
Mr C ,, ” ». £3,428. . » SS 
MrD ,, i »§ On aw wo 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in 
reply details of a Plan which, if adopted, will mean great 
things for you and yours. Everything will be explained 
very clearly, with exact figures, showing how easy it is to 
make provision for your own later years and at the same 
time to secure adequate financial protection for your 
family. 


The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits 
of an agreed upon amount, which you can easily spare 
out of your income. This money grows and grows and 
grows, and to it are added generous profits earned by the 
most progressive Insurance Company in the Empire, so 
that the total sum to be handed over to you on a given 
date is amazingly in excess of your deposits. 


Every year you save a nice little bit on your income 
tax—as rebate is allowed on all such deposits—and this 
makes the investment still more profitable. If you should 
be rendered permanently unable to follow any gainful 
occupation, the deposits will be made for you by the 
Company, and a pension will be paid you until the Capital 
amount becomes due. 


Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your 
family would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus 
half of every deposit you have made. 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, but younger and 
older men may participate with advantage. You can arrange to 
draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, just as you desire. The 
deposits can be according to your means. At the agreed date, 
you may, if you prefer, have an Annuity for life instead of the 
cash sum. 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £35,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. You have, therefore, 
unimpeachable security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on 
your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this 
ideal Plan of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. 
Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 78 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund ee 


Head Office 


es - Yen 100,000,000 
ee -» Yen 73,000,000 


YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de 
Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 


Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, 





Janeiro, Saigon, San Franci 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, 
Viadivostock., 

The Bank buys and receives for « 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 


} ] 
above places 


; of Exchange, 
ers of Credit on 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 
K Y ANO, London Managé r. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
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January 10th.—Wigmore Hall.—Piano Recital ss 8.38 
[Miss Myra Hess plays some J’reludes and Fugues of Lach, a late 
Beethoven Sonata and Bax in F sharp minor.) 
January 11th.—Aronian Harti.—Chamber Concert... 8.80 
{Another of Mr. Gerald Cooper's well-arranged concerts, A pro- 
amme of Purcell, Mozart and Scarlatti performed by Milas 
orothy Silk, the Vhilharmonic String Quartct and Mr, Léon 


} 


Goossens, } 
a) 4 Cc 
FILMS. 
At Tue Pavition, Piccapitty Crrcus.—The Covered Wagon 
(2.30—8. 30). 

{Though the proiogue spo ke n by a hearty American in embrotdered riding- 
boots before a row of Indians is a sort of Roman triumph which must 
be dista teful to most andicnces, the film itsclf, though too long, is an 
example of what America can produce by developing ® sober and 
unifying idea rather than by offering us lavish impossibilities which 
the Houyhnhams would have shuddered at.) 

Ar tur Empassy, Hicn Hoorn. 

iThe programme of short films only in which this cinema specializes is now 
made livelier by the inclusion of more comedies and playlets. ‘The 
nature films they always give are well worth seeing.) 

Art Tus BLoomssury Crivema, Tuconarp’s Roap (January 7th 
to January 9th). At THE Ci1nEmMA House, OXFORD 
Circus (January 7th to January 13th).— Out to Win. 

{A melodrama abounding In thrills, Clive Brook, the hero, is one of the 
most individual and iateresting of English filin actors.) 

Av tur New Oxrorp Tueatre (January 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 
at 2.30).—To Lhasa in Disguise. 

{Dr. Montgomery McGovern’s very interesti.g @lm of his expedition to 
Tibet: well worth seeing.) 


PICTURES. 


NarronaL Gatitery, Minieank (Tate). 
{Recent acquisitions include an of! by H. Harpignies—presented by Mr. 
Arthur H. Robinson; a drawing by Ford Madox Brown; an oil by Mr. 
J. B. Manson; and a drawing by A, Cozens—presented by Mr. EB. H. 
Coles. } 


NATIONAL Portrair GALLERY. 
[Recent acquisitions include a portrait of Dr, Arnold, D.D., by Thomas 
Phillips, R.A.—presented by Lady Sandhurst and Mrs, Whitridge.) 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
[Drawings by the girls of the Dudley High School, A most Intcrosting and 
stimulating exhibition. Notice later.] 


LECTURES. 
January Tth.—MarTuematTicaL ASSOCIATION, 
LonpDON Day TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SouTHAMPTON Row, W.C. 1.—Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner on “ Earth- 
quakes ”’ oe oe ee +e 5.80 


January 8th.—Royat INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
Britain, 21 ALBEMARLE STREET, 
W.1.—Sir William Bragg on * The 
Nature of Crystals ; Metals” ee 8.0 

January 7th.—Kina’s CoL..iecr, STRAND.— 

Dr. T. G. Longstaff on “* The Hima- 


has Pad -- 2.30—6.80 
Professor Sidne Y L. Russ on‘ “Radium 
and X-Rays” oe ~ ee 8.15—7.15 


January 8th.—Kinoc’s CoLiecr, STrRaAND.— 
Sir Frank Dyson on “ Astronomical 
Evidence bearing on Einstein’s 
Theory ” as ae ae ee 8.15 
9th.—Kinoa’s CoLueEGE, StTrRAND.— 
Sir Richard i ad on “ Science and 
Progress ” oe -> 8.15—7.15 
{Tn addition tu these and othe “ lectures, there is at King’s 
College an extremely interesting exhib ition of scientific 
novelties, including demonstrations and e xperiments 
with ligt uid air, the growth of plants, electric welding, 
&c. Tickets from the Secretary, King Ejiward'’s 
Hospital Fund for London, 7 Walb rook, E.C.] 
January 9th.—Royat Society, Joun STREET, 
Apre.rni, W.C. 2.—Dr. W. A. Bone 
on * Fire and Explosions” .. oe 8.0 


January 10th.—Britisn Musrtum.—Miss Claire 
Gaudet on “Archaic Greece. The 
Infancy of Classical Architecture” .. 4.80 
inane from 120 Che yne Walk, Chelsea.) 


January 


LIBERTY’ S STOCKTAKING SALE 
60,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY LINEN SALE 


Sale List 40P sent post free. Delivery 
of goods guaranteed. Carriage paid on 
U.K, 


orders of 20/- upwards in the 
BELFAST, NORTHERN :RELAND. 








Patverns Post Free. 





Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, London, 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNVARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 


DENT.—Notice of tind al. 


ihe old-established firm ot WAiCH, CLO 
and CHRONOME —. be AKERS beg te 











e Ne 


weeuct. 


that, owing to expiration oOo: 4 ; 

BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now 1R ANSF E Rie ED 
to 28 COCKSPUR SIRELi, S.W., which w ll 

To in future be the Head Office, their other address 


H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange. E.C 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’'S ROAD, W.C.1 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR FORM DESIGN 
Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 


and Leather and Copper. 
CaTaLocur FREE el. Musrum 7602 








‘‘Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Dray ing-room. 


Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 4$d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 











a Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


TRENCH COAT 


(The 4 in y | Coat 


This Coat is a combined Winter 
Overcoat and Raincoat. Its unique 


teatures are :— Carrtage Fatd 
i. It fe fined with smart check plaid. 
2. It is rubber interlined. 
> 3. It hasa detachable wool lining (for cold weather 
anaes wal use) which can be fixed or removed in a minute. 
a aie 4. All materials used in the production of this 
Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 
rh. lining can be removed without in any way affecting the 
mart appearance of the coat, and in this way can be worn in 
mild o rainy weather. Post free on 1 cipt of £2, under out 
r) 
it 



















gurantee to refund your money should the coat fail to xiv 
Sitistaction on delivery. Also in Navy Blue at 45s. . ae 
paid. When ordering give your height and chest measu 
(taken over waistcoai). Customers abroad please add 2/0 “per 
Pome extra te ae = 
drders 'y fr 


CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters. 


40 Shops tn London 
and Suburbs. 

When orderin, 
mention “* Spectator.” 





New Hea: epot : 36-37 New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4 
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ASPIRIN 


Adulteration 


is unsafe and misleading. Many Tablets are 
being sold which do not dissolve in the stomach. 
To be quite safe, ask your Chemist for 
HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN TABLETS, which are 
pure, efficient, rapid in action, and do not cause 
digestive troubles. Manufactured by a firm with 
126 years’ repuiation. A leading Doctor states | 
that the difference between HOWARDS’ | 
ASPIRIN TABLETS and some of the cheaper | 


simply marvellous.” 








unbranded ones is “ 


| ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS 


Made by a firm with 
126 





years’ experience. 


HOWARDS AND SONS LTD. (Est. 1797), Hford, near London, 


| 














we 





Start on New Lines for the New 
Year. House Your Bocks in a 


Globe “Wernicke | 


“ELASTIC ”,..: BOOKCASE 


Your books are prized pos- 
sessions. If they are left 
exposed on open shelves, 
or jammed tightly to ge ther 
in a fixed-size boo kease, 
they soon deteriorate. Buy 
a few Globe - Wernicke 
“Elastic” Units, the n as 
your book possessions in- 
crease you can always add 
more units to match. 
Good books deserve good 
housing. Globe-Wernicke 
Units offer the best accom- 
modation. Puy at the 


REDUCED PRICES. 

















hake adva antage of the recent 

reduction in prices Re nembe r 

Glohe - we ernicke » stic ”” 

Bookcases are BRI T ISH 

MADI id are world-fa 

for QUALITY and fine 

They c —. onl y the est STANDARD STYLE BOOK- 
tures | ectional construc- CASE AS ABOVE | 

io 1d are z 2 

“ALWAYS COMPLETE | OAK £6.5.0 | | 

BUT NEVER FINISHED.” |MAHOGANY £8.6.0) | 
Made in three Styles : Additional Oak Unita 

Standard, Ideal & Universal. from - -« «© «© «© £1.8.6] | 

Send Catalogue No. 20B Mahogany - £1.18.0 

showing range and 





— 


particulars of reduced prices, 


Ihe Clobo-Ws OF nicke Co Std. 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
London : 44 Melborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 M- nchester : 13 Victoria Street 














Medical 


for 


| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | 
HAY FEVER 


and similar Ailments 


Curative Treatment 
} 


| 
| 





A Clinic has now been established in London, where, 
under the personal supervision of a continental 
specialist in bronchial troubles, the famous Olpen- 
apneu treatment is being administered. 





{ 

| 

| Sufferers of all ages and in al! stages of the disease 

| retreated, and remarkable cures are being effected. 

| The effects of the treatment are lasting, and relief | 
is quickly experienced, so that patients enjoy 

| 

| 

| 


natural, healthy sleep, after a very short time. | 


No two cases are alike, and since this treatmentisa | 
scientific cure and not a quack remedy, individual 
diagnosis and prescription by a fully qualified 
physician is essential. 


You are cordially invited to call at the Clinic, three 
minutes from House of Lords, or to write fora 
booklet containing fuller details, together with 
testimonials from doctors and patients, 


The New Clinic 
4 Dean Stanley St. 


(off Millbank) 
Westminster S.W. 1, 


Victoria 7635 





Telephone : 











A Special Appeal for the New Year 
5 A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
The Pionesr mane Founded 1843. 
THEIR KING AND 


MAyESTIES TIE 
i 
ident: U.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


CRECEIVED TO DATE £12, 000) 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIETY’S WORK. 

10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. FE. MALDEN, e sq. 
Deputy Chairman: F, H. CLAY TON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esg. 

Joint S — Hi. B RISTOW WALLEN & HENRY “9 COPEL AND. 

es should be made payable te md sen 

THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, 

64 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


» M.A. 






































1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
ill YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


Pounds- »~ +£100 00 Shillings « » #5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpernces « » £2 100 
Crowns - + »° £25 00 Pence + # *® 84 
Half-Crowns + £12 10 0 Half-Pence . 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings -° # ee 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE TF. SHEE, M.A, 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 
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THE CHURCHES AND 
THE BIBLE, 1924. 


The feliowing messages, emphasizing the value of the work 
ef the British and Foreign Bible Society, have just been 
received :— 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: 


“ No one who is conversant with the place which Christian 
England has been called to fill in the world’s life will 
underrate the importance of the vast endeavour which the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has effectively made. [t 
has set itself, under the guidance of God, to make the 
circulation of the Bible in the vernacular speech of every 
nation a reality. Not merely has it equipped the mis- 
sionary, but it has supplied successive generations of 
Christians with the message of the Word of God. The | 
scale of its operations is immense, and the Society has 
rightly won the confidence of all who believe in the value 
of Holy Scripture as the sure foundation of ovr Faith.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FREE CHURCH COUNCIL: 


“I have seen in many parts of the world the operations 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and have heard 
everywhere grateful testimonies to the great work done by 
it. The Bible is, in the truest sense, a great ‘ Missionary 
of Empire,’ and Britain, which owes its soul to the Book, 
has the obligation to enrich, with this Divine treasure, all 


If you did not receive a Waterman's Ideal asa 
Christmas or New Year's Gift, why not buy one 
for yourself—NOW? 


You can’t afford to wait until next Christmas 
on the chance that someone will remember to send 
you this most useful of gifts. 

Waterman's Ideal is invaluable to the bu sy man. 
It is the favourite pen of leadin g men and women 
in every walk of life. 

Nothing to regulate, nothing to get out of ord 
It responds instantly to the touch, and gives life. 
long service. 


Watérimnan’s 
Ideal 


FountainPen 





. . > Types: “ Regula ens in Silver and Gold 
the peoples which have been brought under its rule. Every- | — PR Lg 12/6: br, ~~ off | he geet gga iat a 
where the native soul is awakening and crying for fuller 2 ype from 17/6; “ Self | pen fully guaranteed. — Of 

; ms f illing ” Type (with patent | Stationers and Jewellers 

light. . . . No greater boon can be offered to backward Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No.| everywhere. 
peoples than the Bible, and no agency for circulating it 54, = 6; a 5 ey 6; No. ee 

. o.: : . ~ . ’ 26, 6; NO. 30, ° lip ] ’en Book sent 
can compare with the British and Foreign Bible Society.” cap, 1/- extra. Presentation | « a ~ yuest. 





Subscriptions will be warmly welcomed by The Secretaries, L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ee Corner, _ way, Londsn, W.&. 2 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. tse Watermaws Ideal INK—Be , 
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THE INT ERNATIONAL SERVICE OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A Desperate Situation 
in Germany. 


Senator La Follette, in the Boston Transcript, at 
the end of October, says :— 





THE 
METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITAL, ..... 


L—— Poor District. Road, E.8. 
Serious Position. 








Funds urgently required 
“The situation is desperate in the large cities = for a NURSES’ HOME 
where food riots are common. The crisis which 2 and a New CASUALTY 


is at hand involves possibilities too awful to con- 


template. It menaces more than Germany. S| DEPARTMENT. 























Hunger is the firebrand of revolution. There is S| § Treasurerss— 
S| The Right Hon. LORD HILLINGDON. 
otr i | P 
no time for protracted debate. The case calls for S| TIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Ese, MP. O.B.E. 
immediate relief. Delay means the possible over- S|fF c..,.. ta i ie A 
. 3 ec , ve 4 
throw of governments, dissolution, chaos, civil 3 HERBERT F. RUTHERFORD. J 
war. . . . The need of Germany is no less = \. 
elemental and no less urgent than if caused by — — 
ates or ge eer The response from the >| LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
outside wor shoul be as spontaneous and | may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
immediate. >= / unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give then 
- . ’ . . ~ - , 2 c ty » become Men ¢z iW e yarthy of our Race 
The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Nurn- 3] 368 pebies from all parts of ee te oe, 
berg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 2 of Venereal Disease in the 
under the Friends’ Council for International = LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
. _ 5 - oa Har Road, L jon, W.9, since the e Maternity Dept. was 
Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle suened. amine to the aaeand sanelal speibenanh tiene pr vided P! 0 








































classes, students, children and aged. send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually. 

YOUR PROMPT HELP Js 20 ooOOOOOOOOOOU])]|+= 
‘ hag 9 ue afl NEEDED 2 / For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c ‘ 
ubseriptror h ry | e earmarked yr Sfectal 

purt r t d 1 ed, S/ be sent the / RI] NDS = 

COUNCHI FOR. IN, LRNATION. . SERVICE, Cari 2 Goddard's 

Heath, Secretary (Room Ms ee House, 136 # 

gp ge Sher gee ing te EE | Plate Powder 

re, London, E.C.4%00000SsS—™S Sold everywhere 64 I‘ 26 & 46 y 


(HH AL Aitadd Wilt th ASTI Hite 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


Some EXPERT OPINIONS concerning the 
20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘As an engineering production it is worthy to rank with its famous relative, 
the 4: )/50 Rolls-Royce.’ The Autocar 


“ Both the 20 H.P. and the 40/50 H.P. are made and assembled side by side. 
Thus they receive the same personal attention of experts, and when on the 
road they carry the same guarantee.” Westminster Gazette 


‘The same care in the selection of material, the same methods of production, 
and the same scrupulous testing of the component parts at every stage of 
manufacture are exercised.” The Times 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


Telephone : 15 Conduit Street, Telegrams : 
Mayfair 6040 London - - W.1 *Re the 4) mm 
. I. di 
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NILE STEAMER | |3 Brivis INDIA Hak 
SERVICES. aN ene cad 


®. London to Colorabo, Madras and Calcutta. | 
8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, } 
Japan and Australia. = 
4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East a 
and South Africa. 
. London to Queensland. 
. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by trsnshipment passengers 


CAIRO—ASSUAN-—HALFA | 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
?. United Kingdom (oy ony” Attante i ) via Van. 


FARES: couve: an Francisco to New Zealand, 
= . - Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
Ss . » , ondon (one « only, third c:ase rates) to us 
ASSUAN and Back, Twenty days’ voyage ... £70 ®. Lond ine ird A 
. r tralia vie Cape of Good Hope. 
.. Fourteen days’ voyage ... £56 ADDR 


HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven days’ voyage £100 me WAL to Panna P66 Mowe 36.1, Cork 1. | 





ANA SA) 
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Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., Londen, £.0.3. B.7. Age nis, 
my Co., 122, Leadenhali St., London, E.C. i 
—-J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Ps } 
£.0.3, or P. & ©. House, as above 

8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House 
(First Fleer), ay Cockepur 6t., Lendon, é. W.1, and fer 








DAHABEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. | 















hii THEO) 


PROGRAMME OF 






Vancouver tervice, any Ottice of ——_ Poaitie Rallway. } 3 
’ ’ oa r a Oape, Ime ted 
SEASON'S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and oN € 0:3, > va °. etes a atete. | is 
PALESTINE on application. Paris (Au Routes) — Socidé Frangaiss, P, & O,, ia 

enmninametininpneents | , Brulevard dea Capucines, 4 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Moneys supplied. 
Baggage insured, stored, and forwarded. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 
and BRANCHES. 


DEAN & DAWSON. | 
Tours-de-Luxe to EGYPT. _ NEDERLAND ROYAL MAIL LINE 


Including Valley of the Kings, and site of the tomb of (Stoomvaart Maatschappij ‘ Nederland.”) 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN. nt SHORT SEA TRIPS 












































Leaving London, Monday, January 2Ist, 1924. By Mail Steamers SOUTHAMPTON to 
Twenty Days’ Inclusive Fare...............sseeeeees 136 Guineas. 7. ALGIERS and GENOA, 
: Tel . 
e. cctematiinn tn ence COLOMBO, SABANG, SINGAPORE and JAVA. 
| Steamers leave Southampton January &@th nd_ alternate 
PALESTINE. Tuesdays. Unpacked motor cars carried at special rates if 
| ] accompanied by passenger 
Thirty-one Days’ Inclusive Fare..................05- 200 Guineas. | }}! SINGLE AND TWO BED OUTSIDE CABINS 
First-Class Travel throughout, with best hotels, | | For further information apply: D. H. DRAKEFORD, General j 
Passenger Agent for Great Britain, 60 HAYMARKET, LONDON 
EARLY BOOKING DESIRABLE, SW. 1. , rier eae ee , ! 
Send for Illustrated Programme, pee = ——— 























DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., ——— ; —— - 
81 Piccadilly, W. 1. 3 87 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. | || * 














26 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 1, London. i] SICILY, SUNSHINE TOUR THROUGH ITALY. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. | Miss DAVIDSON, F.R.G.S., will take Small Part 
{ January 31st. Leisurely travel. Short sea Firet 
| class hotels. Motoring excursions. Reference } 
Interviews. (Kensington 145 », St. James’s 
Street, Piccadilly, london, 
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There is no finer Whisky 


re 6 
vy Fn ‘ ims 4 characte BAnTG than the Famous 
fic Lat ice at ri0P ine i eadin€® . is 
oom! na & “ Sit cule Kin . and rner® 
, 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


cK / 
os STEAM Pte, WN 150/- per dozen. 
nh Louse, “Cocks eputt x com : 


Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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O ‘ Patron —His Maje sty The KING, 
| | aman 
| L 0 Gi S HAC K S SATURDAY NEXT, January 5th, at 2.30 p.m, 
| 2 * 53] MESSIAH cee seeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeneeeerseeeees Handel 
E || a ‘ ae Se : F E —s 
ig Ed Picture them in their isolation and hard toil. = Miss FLORA WOODMAN, 
E 4 There are thousands like them on the Western —-- 
E os . . : . | —_ 
ey | 4 Prairies of Canada and in the Australian Bush = | Miss PHYLLIS LETT, 
1E} | & who have gone out to make hemes for them- i Seeeie Marien 
&3 ° el. ° Uly se 
E & selves and their families. Far trom Churchor & jr sne des 
4 oa ° . ° 
F| Ei service, they run the risk of falling away from Mr, NORMAN ALLIN, 
E Ei all religion. Yet they are our own kith and =! | -——- | 
kin, fellow citizens with us of our great Empire. & | aint She Segan—Mr. B, SEEOLD. GEEIR. 
i ios des ne coed tec ees. “Oe 2 | THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA, 
{ E are 4 ; j o _ 
| E Conductor-—-Mr, EUGENE GOOSSENS, 
iE: COLONIAL & ONTINENTAL FE | Stalls 10s, G5 Arous, Zs, 6d.;, Balcony (reserved), $6.5 unreserved, 35, 62 
| ' ix s; | G ieee, Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s, 
‘| h 2 = Se — a — nn 
| Bs | 
‘i } = ES | 
. & lI € las ified Adb 
a1 Pe , | Small Classified Advertisements. 
} E now in its Hu —, and first Year, seeing the terrible = | —— ______ One oe were za 
iE FS need, is appealing for a 2 i 7 — iomins 
| | Exhibitions. 
d a ejN*™ INGLIS ART CL Ds. 
‘ =i ea |} 1 R.. bee 10—5 Daily 
= : = 64 PALL MALL EAST, near National Callers 
El a most modest sum considering the vast ne tobe = i ee a was nei tis - . 
Eq covered. i eeeeeaaamanannmnaes mings: as = 
= wo? VJ 
es 7 . == | ‘iif 4h 
| fs What are YOU doing for i Co Het, Ke - 
F | = our brethren overseas ? Fe \ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Streot, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
3 | Jl FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
q er , » Ravclave Rank gas ring and meter No attendance ‘t se of b tele@hor —Write for appoint 
, -. . ’ b “cy Bank { ment or te slephone Paddington 2576 about noon. “Briti h gentlewomen enly. Five 
| re » the Secrelary: ; houses in the Hyde Park district. 
| Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. —— aid ace 56 amie ares acai 
F caeiLaTAe | henna &c.,  Pacant and Wanted. 
; ih AR 
=] Isr: JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
' hk 
! | “An election to a FELLOWSHIP founded in pursuance of the Trusts of the Will 
of DUDLEY FEREDAY, Esq., will be made at St, John’s College on Mareh loth, 
11924. The value of the Fellowship is £144 per annur and the tenure is for 
seven years 3 
} | Graduate or Undergraduate members of the University of Oxford, or persons 
! | who Intend to become members of the University of Oxford, may be candidat 
im | for the Fellowship, But under the terms of the Trust. preference will be gi 
| | first to candidates who are of kin to the Founder; secondly to those who h 
been born in the county of Stafford. ; 
Gradnate candidates must have obtained certain academical qualifcations at 
Oxford, the particulars of wisleht came be obtained from the Senior ‘tutor of St, Jott 
College. Oxford U ndergradi ate candids tes, or candidates who are not yet mem} 
f of the University of Oxford, must have attained the standard usually expected « 
| Scholars of the College. : 
} Candidates must send in to the PRESIDENT of St. Jepn’s College, Oxford 
21st, 1924, their names, ages, qualifications, as mentioned above 
} testimonials of character; and the y may send in, if they wish. a copy of a « 
| sertation or dissertations, or of their pubiished work. If the Electors decide { 
) | hold a written examination, information will be sent to the candidates as soon as 
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are the nicest of 
| | all water biscuits. 
hey are si idea? | 
with fore Prawn i 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Vheir crispness 
and delicate flavour | 
will appeal fo you, i 
ial 
MADE ONLY BY i 
CARRe&cor # 
CARLISLE ft 





after the receipt of the names, 
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| Qe enezse MUNICIPAL COV The 
! - = - 
| PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE. 
| ASSISTANT MASTER, 
} An Assistant Master is required for this school, Candida hould be 25 fo 30 
years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or oth nised Britlsh University, 
| fhey must hold Government Certificates a Lit diplomas, px ry 
| degree in Arts and be specially qualified to teach Et ummar and Composition 
| Preference will be given to candidates who are take part in the athle 
education of the pupils. Pay, Taels 315 per mensem without allowances, except 
} participation in the Superannuation Fund, Agreement for 4 years with increase of 
| pay if the agreement is renewed ; ; 
j At the present rate of ex hange the val of t} Tael is id exchange js ) 
i ever liable to th actuat n 
| } dical atte ndane e is provided by municipal s nd empl are 
} exempt from all munictpal rates and taxes 
} First-class passage is provides ( Ifgpay during t! gre c 
j Further particulars and forms of application may be 1 of the ¢ l'a 
| Agents, to whom applications should be sent 
Messrs, JOU POOR ann CO 
i Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai 
December, 1928 63 Fench hh Street, London, E.‘ 
Seanad 
} R. WILLIAMS | “ENDOWED HIGH CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
pe DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES, 
i 
} 
| APPOINTMENT ‘OF HEAD-MISTRESS 
| he ¢ tl ribo yamed te ap} Ap] friont 
lot MK (D-MISTRESS 
i ary £750 per annum, together with f resiler mud board. Present uber 
| 1 79 (boarders 129 day scholars 50 
| mappobited must possess a degree me Bi { I jualificas 
} tion ivalent te h a degree 
} Applicat ge, experien together ¥ not more than four 1 nt 
} stimonial it “to the “undersigned (of whom fi irther partic ulars may be 
btained ¢ I ot later than Thursday, the 14th day of Februar 1924 
Applicants are reque ted to forward twenty copies of application and testimonials, 
Queen Square, Dolgeiley RICHARD BARNET! 
Lith December, 1925, Clerk to the Governors, 
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‘THE Literary Editor of the Spectator highly recommends eens, HOME FARM SCHOOL Crosby-on-Eéea ‘iy 














experienced journalist requiring literary work, collecting and arranging Cumberiaud.—Schoo, ior Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathematin .. 
material, prool-readiag, revising Mss. for authors, &c.—Write H., 45 Handforth Latin, Exceptionai advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Methou = 
Road, London, 38.W. 9. Eurhythmics. Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provi lee 
————— cream, butter. eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matroy —~Iy 
. si: dite Prosvectus app) PRINCIPAL. . 
{AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING (6th Edition) ; 
ee 
j 7 sections now ready (64d. each, post tree). (1) Cookery and Catering i ' H E CA i D E R ‘ R Gg Sc f 
(2) Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions, (3) Secretariai, Organising, Admin- | ” - ee a . G I vb ; ' HO OL 
i >» i ‘ ‘ - saetatenee SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 
istrative Professions, (4) Social Work, (5) Art. (6) Outdoor Work. (7) Teaching. (On the Board of Education's List of Eificient Schools.) 
\ ss - none ony r 5 8st F are. W AT ( ui é “wist ol SINnCieny 1 8, 
WOMEN EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russell square e.% Shattehh dak aon. ot ; 








dry, bracing and sunny 
* The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Publi 
. eli * Girle may enter the Preparatory School at the aye of e 
Lectures, Scholarships, &c. In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation 
Universities, - 1 
, . _ . . > Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field, Rig 
B IRK BE Cc K _— ¢ O LLEGE. excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Escort trom Euston, Crewe, Leeda, Manchester and Carlisle. k 








eae Illustrated prospectus on applicatic to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc. Ph.D., F.1.C. a ete. nares libel seat 








ee 1g} ’ 7 a 1 
Evening Cour ses for the Degrees of ‘the University of London in the Faculties | INGHOLY SCHOOL F OK GIR L§ 
of Arts, Science and Laws, 4 HINDHEAD, 5( RREY 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and Bracing climate. Good education Ft 
LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students. Heact-Mistreas Mises F M SS BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) f 
Calendar 1s,, by post 1s. 44. Prospectus free.—For full particulars apply to the a t 





BECKETARY., Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. H SEaeBRFRtrE sk BB ‘i art 

OAHLY LANE, WATFORD 1 

nm" om . ‘ . on , Hh 7 ’ Prin ipal- —Miss WALLIS t 
BAtrtersea POLYTECHNIC, Riinie Meteies Ee oe eee 


Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 11. sain 








— Ca 
ccienaenseets ry ; INS Sk ‘ ti 
CAREERS FOR EDUCATED WOMEN AND GIRLS. l HE DUWNS Ss OOL, BAFORD, i 
PROFESSIONAL RECOGNIZBD TRAINING COURSES for Health Visitors, a Se ee cee See 
Infant Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Poor Law Visitors, and Preparatory aia ae. SUNSET TeNe Seer Saeeee 





Courses for Nurse Bracing air from Down and sea 
ses for Nurses, 








SS fT: HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
Ko 


Full particulars (price 3d.) on application to the PRINCIPAL. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DIstKICT ¥ anne 

















tain aud sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’y 
" 7 ie — : minvisters’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired 
fa FS eee ses SCHOOL OF MUSIC] — a pr 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), T HE GRANGE BUXTOYX,) & 
= 1 aie =— “ra BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.0.4@ Head-Mistreas: Miss L. C. DODD 
_— Bracing clifiate. Preparation for Matriculation and Int ate Exams. Lary - 
Principal P garden, 3 tennis-courts.-wimuiing-bath, gymnasium.—Apy HI AD-MIS ESS 
Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M, o_ HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHUR ST, KEN 
———— FOUNDED 1850. Hy 
e Lage asm eo . 98 Shute Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- _ - Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. — 
lion, Ges e cing, era, rincipals Miss VIC yy 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 93, and £12 123s, Opera Cias THOROUGH EDI c an FOR Ba a + MEN’S DAI {TERS | 
Saturdays. Special Training Course for ‘Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Regi tra- ' , (Resi tent o1 nly.) scl in 
tion Council), House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles I lon. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 14Ta. SPECIAL ATTENTION to a I gu Method) 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to ee LA NG AGE s and ART 
general public) free, Telephone; Central 4459, LECTURES BY WELL- KNOW? N FRUE NURS ( 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, a apg Ey eee 





seertars. | WT IL T ON HOUSE, READING, 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR Gikio 


— . : . aughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during . 
() UEEN'S COLLEGE, Ou pet ian eee : 
P 






























































atron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, | Prins ipals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospect La { to the Secretar: a 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, smemnseaiubereomnguaamtieniann oneal te 
itoginns ¢ , DW S a ‘ ape 
mimtimunniee | (HE LOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTO. PARK, near BRIGHTO b 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as a ‘ Ri ~~ ae 9 SCHOOL 1 OX aS aRT 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. Princely = — . ODES AD ‘o> : — p 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. ? Sound « due ation. Comp ; a ren “ vad : - 
For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, apply to | 'OF Universities GI : tn r 16 years 0 ee oy , is 
the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W.1., from whom | Tsponsibility have d eloped successfully in this school.—1 ted | 
information may be obtained as to the College House, in which Students may reside pply SECRETARY eS ee (2 
, 7m 1 } I 
LINW’S SWEDISH SYSTEM A MOTHER wishes to recommend a small SCt.OOL on Sout o! 
= 7 " . > ~ e * — . . - | Coast, where the Girls have a thoroughly good t jual at t 2 
[ae BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | gpsciatty suitable for d dah aahcmis arene al = 
37 Lausdowne lhtoad, beditord.—i’rincipal: Miss Si ANSFELUD Studeuts | culture. Excellent Music, French, Art: game rid 391, § 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, | 11 Crooked Lane, ULC. 4 J 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish system, Massage, | —- - —— } 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON -SEA | 
Net Ball, &c. ees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRELARY. j Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMA R 
} Residential School for Girls Next t fan : 
{/ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR at a. mew ant RHCKS 
IKACHERS, GROVE HULSE, KUBKHAMPTON LANb,  3.W. io V YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 
Dk RTT SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W 14 ; : : 
Chairman. Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer. Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn Not less than Six Scholarships of the non l will t 
Secretary. Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships | by the Council on the result of an examination to be May, 1924, to GIKI 
Loan Fund and Graots from the Board of Educatiou, apply to the Principat, Mis. under 14 on the Ist May. The Council have power to ma i il grants var 
E. Ek. LAWRENCE. from £30 to £90 a year to scholars, : 
as ee ES All entry forms must be received before March t i rther par 
; citi. tn “ : ' cial an aogier apply to the MEAD-MISTRESS, 
i OMESTIC ECONOMY for ELDER GIRLS on the SOUTH — _ —— . 
COAST. Large, beautifully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasure ee paseo ‘ 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea, Girls trom 16 years received ior 4k OEBEL EDUCATIONAL L \ Si rrurE, WEST KENSLN 
thorough training in Domestic Eeonomy and may continue studies in French TON,.—SCHOOL for Boys and Girls trom 14 years, ¢ rman. Mr. ¢ 
pianoforte, violin, singing, clocution, drawing, painting, and dancing. Fuli | Monteflore, M.A.; Hon, Treas., Mr. A. Dodds Fai . ry, Mr. Art 
particulars on application to D. cjo J, & J, Paton, 143 Caunon Street, London. &.C.4 Symonds, M.A.; Principal, Miss EK. E. Lawrence. The 5 i ides a hb 
— . - — —————— _ — ———————————— education on a wide and firm basis of Interest, and a ! ndard of 
: ~ | maintained without undue pressure or cramming.—I prost 3 apply to Miss 
ee , > E. M. BALN, Head-Mistress, Froebe! Education Institut Coi irdens, W. 14 
Girls’ Schools and Scllenn. — = anata 
; zi JATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 | 
OURN SMOL TH COLLEGLATE Pe) | HOULS, LTD. price 5s., postage 9d.—Particulars, with v i ratory Boy 
COLLEGIATE SCHUOL FUR GIRLS, Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy) i] sica gx Coll 
Chairman. Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. J. & J. PATON, Edusational Agents, 143 Cant 5 KC, 4 
Principal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, ———$—$__—_—_— 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Kesidential School for Girls has been “ae A a { r 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, c Ss G " 0 IT pe 
The Grounds front Hournemouth Bay and cover an ares ci ten acres. The School | boys tonite - and Colleges 
fs periectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Sciet } nach aay. kind iow 2 eae ak ot iguanas 
Department, & | FIX HE EDINBI "RG H INSTI TION, founded in 1831, con 
Ilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, | of Junior and Senior Schools — D for b 
Bournemouth | five years of age till they ent wr tl Arm t & Boa 
- | House Master, | parham, .A.( Hons ( at ( Cri t I 
"T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | Football). Carparen emloys ly to the SECR — 
DAKLEY DALE, MALLOC! aici acl sa tt . aie ; sing 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. | SR ok i <r e = — 
Head-Mistresa Miss MARGAKET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos ) A RGQaATl 1D ( OLLE @ & 
Cambridge a SENIOR ILNIOR, PREPARATORY 
ke Daughters ot Clergy, £30 a term Daughters of Laity, <4u a term, ENGINEERING sbCTio) 
Burssrics available for Clergy daughters fuitllling conditions of the Foundation Principats- 
échoiarsuips to the Universities A. LEACH LEWIs, M.A I ) 


Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius Coil ( 
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_ THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGI Authors, @ypeturiting, & 
1.M WORCESTER.’ Fe F ae : . 
H PER, JQ ONALD MASSEY LITERAR 
. ( a 1 
Send stamp for prospe 
RIGH N. LORD Al G.C.M.G., ete, RONALD MASSE\ , 
Al \L TI SI LEMANTLE, G.C.B., ete i DE BL RGt | 
LITERA AGENT 
. 
I 1 3 it yme Officers in the Mercant Marine, Authors’ MSS. personally « 
i tra ( y u t e tor qualified ¢ t conducted by experts Ms I 
4 lt abroad Translations tron l Orie 

) 3 S$ GRAN ) I RALTY IN THE R.N. AND R.N.R, | Moderate terms. Enquirle roe eine 

| pply P » 

HI TARY,1 I ile 72 Mark Lane, London, E.¢ | AR N Money by Yo Unique po 

TH ‘ | 4) to write, w Ww I rt 

oS ae . = oe . " | Illustrated booklet ) 85). 1 

‘nt Ff 2 8 COLLE@Q@E —___—__—_——_ — == 

4 PPYPEWRITING.. ls. 1,V0VU words carbon 

( N OUNDATIONERS qiantity. tu ) i 
| bat. 1yu9.—Exped nt i ) r Kd.,E 

q ‘ in M r ( j tea f ti for the 

i - ~~ "yp “ ' | r 

FOUNDA $c oo a ' One | vy PEWRITING AND Dt 

na he | will 3 | i ; 

; oe ( t , 0 ‘ oat - T ' , 

bo te As , bl : | Miss N ANCY _Meo! \l AN ( r 4 

to deny . . mics nf ae te 7 Le SARN \uthorshi; journalisi Article o1 

They t ; ; | 4 Postal Lessons pert tuit I it 

mA th to Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Guide to Authorship,”" London ( i 

Castle» who will supply forms of applica- rPRANSLATIONS from of into Ku un, Polish, 

uon, ' | Czech, Hu ian, Chine Ara Fr., ¢ Span., 

a... neta — accurately render j i REID, 

: ee 3 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.« 
» OSSALI SCHOO! Ope n Scholarships, for = = 

\ j M reh next, value f ae £08: 9 M*; rYPk WRITI NY. Ld. 1 ooo 

year i vt ic inning h4 Boys | 1.000 wo D 
exami n tl BURSAR, I i j od | patch MONA. STUART. 14} ; 

REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL |  — ae i 
) COLINT MIDLOTHIAN VOUTS, wel. 

repares BOYS f : Da 1. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSIi —_——_———- - 

B. fort yi \ M Castie Preparatory School), and R. W fiy H E M Y i i 

BURTON, M.C., B itua 400 acres of woodland and pl fields | Visit Ww G.s 

or pes O I iit v yp, Museum, Tenuis Courts, Swit g, | February 8 EGYPT, THE Nil AMEN'S 

&C | February 291 PALESTINI 1) BAGDAD 

| EUPHRATES PiGRIs, 1 . GUI ‘ 

AS I se f 4y re has been opened in connection with March 6th ALGERIA-TUNISIA I 
th r tl of R. W RTON, M.C., B.A. Boys are prepared PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 1 R I 

for | Pre r ex 18 For particulars and Prospectus - - 

apy Skt Ll 17 RK i Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 

MAS a ; : 
secon enero —— - | CUR CH rRAVELLERS'’ 
7 ELLY ( OLLI GI T AV ISTOCK. —Ree: ygnized by the 
AY A v ¢ I ling in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, lacing Dart Sy LN ¢ LERING class for NAVAL CADETS. PRICE IN¢ ) kil 4 »y RK 
Head ter “t. V PLUM, M.A. 
SCHOOL, EE EL ONE ee eee ese aac 
iid during the last weck in May, 1924, for the awar tock. é&e 
1OWnWards, OPC! BOYS under 14 on June me OA 
he sau lay compete tur one of the Scholars! ROME To t API 
f rk ¥ be expect For full information 
VENICE AND ITALIAN II I 
arenes i RIVIERA, 
S SCHOOL, ANTERBURY. 
High ground overlooking City, 
Separate Junior School, ; I uted J t, i ( y, ¢ 
‘ 4] i, Pi 
W. I RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Mast } 
OW TO BE he OME Al NAV AL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), | ~ = 

“H contaiuing i a regulations relating to the entry oi Cadets ¢ AINE, A Fre 1 Lad V ecelve PA 

(age limits, 13 years 4 months t 8 month » the Royal Naval Cc in her beautitul, ¢ A 
Dartmouth, w ” instructi is to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description | Com ‘ Hent food ) 
of life at the Colleg GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy He | Lond W 
oad l } Street nd WwW. 1 - - — 

] Old nd ne ee ee FURTHER 1 rAtl Piel | RED Te 

s* <GDON HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. | __ u <i 

at iguly qua i 1 i r ing Scholarships of 2/0 to Oxiord bin | ' , " 

bull iding Cl Labora Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, & | notes Sra rae rc 
Footbal Cricket, At s, Sw Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81, Entrance | Woters, uotoS, We. 
Scholarships, March.—A W. M. ¢ NDY, M.A., Head-Master — — 

ee ————— = I BOL KRAEMOT rt til) 

2 : Lf ‘ t ] 
ene Cliff over B 
Pribate Guttion, we. | Peter 

« seein | wT DEVO \ few P iN Ci i 

YNLOGCUTION. M : : 

K ill forward a brochu t iN. 
\ y, V \ j - 
P includ PAI 1 \ 
Lect Ladies 1 } - = ct 
px i ape a | HUTA iis, Wl, 
'TAMMERING (Miall’s Met] -—— = * 
b jati M HEI RI 93 krO | DS ee | I 
8qu London, W.( (i. te 
= ———_ eee TT ———— = = | 
& elie ~ . Merete —— 
Scholastic Agencies. 
_ —— — —_—_—_—_— fliscellanes 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS eo ) 
HOME or t ONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, | LKR Sb ¢ \ 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & Es, 
i ven free of charge by | Piiks ¢ LNA , 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., | 'os , 
86 cv Street, Lor V.1 Telephon Regent 4926 For } 
Educa ul A t Kstablished 1873 ! 

Mes Gat " iw A 4 I laliy acqu ted with ] geri - " P . 
Principa I will also be glad to supply full inf A SUiL, OVERCOAL, O ( ut 
esta mer givi oO training in Domestic Lcouomy, Seci 4 i 
Ay iiture and H ture | : COMPANY. | 

NO CHARGI HATEVER IS MADE TO PAREN i 
NW CHOOLS FoR BOY ann GIRLS j pest OU ) 
& rUTOR ARMY and ALL EXAMS i we 
CLERGY RECEIV! } LICATE OR BACKWARD LOY FOR 

7 S CARE AND TUITION | 
y | Messrs. J. & J. PATON an up-to-date knowledye of the Best und | ' 

utorsin this COUNTRY ar e CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PA I a: ie aa " > ‘4 
at ding (free of charg yectuses and Trustworthy Lnformati PPAVE YOUR OWN 1 Ae 

he age of the pupil, district pr rred, and rough idea of fee hould be en a cr . 

J. & J. PATON, E ational Ageuts, 143 Cannon street, London, F.C, 4, 3 i ‘ aan 


Telephone: Central 505 
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REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, EQ MACAO | "EN ng 


Write for 7, ptive price list 


COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, 
RNING CO, (Dept. A), 


arments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON ‘ 





6 Chardmore Road, L ondon, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 7 77. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuilcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
t free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 
eee guaranteed by the reliable firm. 





CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, etd. 1850 
Ceo HES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,’ as used in 
the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., 


post free from 
Chemist. including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’s Branc hes. 








ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ITLLUST R: AT E D 
seribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts-—Town, 
Country, Seasido—-who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalides, Convalescents, &c.).—Post freo on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Metical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford st., W 
| ——— ——$—$—— 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- le 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission. 


No Shareholders. 








- THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of " Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” “Alopecia Areata,” “ 
Hair and the Nervous System,” ‘* Anaemia and the Hair,”” &c. 
‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotssnan. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
Lady's Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
Medical Record, 
Bend 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 
Consultations Free. ‘Phone: Victoria 2215. 


The 





Now Ready 


The Royalist Calendar 


1924. 


Edited by 
Miss C. M. PHILLIMORE, 





Frontispiece 


from Vandyhe of King Charles I. in National Gallery, 





aud other illustrations. 


Post Free, 


sined from Miss Puii.iIMorF, Shiplake Touse, Henley- 


or send 





HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shetfield, or through your | 


Booklet & 


























: 
JANUARY NUMBER, 6d. 
| “Life and Letters” 
: we an etters 
|S The Brightest and Cheapest 
F2 of the Literary Monthlies. 
= “ Bright, sincere and finished critical writing.” 
= —-Ti bserver, 
At ail Bookstalls, Sixpence. [ 
= wn nee 4 
| JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ARCHITECTURE IN 
RESOLUTION 
Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. ate. 6d. net 
A description of the welding together 
ASTRONOMY, PSYCHOL OGY 
AND EVOLUTION i 
TO FORM f 
THE GREAT CREATORIAL STORY ! 
| IN BEING | 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, ‘EC. 








JANUARY Neo. 3s. 6d. net 1974 


HIBBERT i 


A Quartevly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy 


pitor: L. P. JACnS, M.A., LiL.wv., D 





Contents: 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO GOVERNMENT BY TALK. By the Epizor 
THE ETHICS OF ENGINEERING. By J. D. Morasn, M.Sc., M.LE.E 
THE OLDEST THOUGHT AND THE NEWEST; OR, TAOISM 1 
MODERN DRESS. $y Mrs. C. E. Covury 
THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIG IOUS LIFE IN GERMANY AN 
ITS MOST IMPORTANT TENDEN a 
I W 
THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL HYCLE NE 
By Sir Artur K.C.B., 4i 
THE CONSCIOUS LIMITATION OF THE IRTI HRATI 
By FE. xpsay (Mrs. A. D sunset id A. D. Lexpsay 
SPIaiTy i ave ru TION AS) A GOSPEL OF SALVATION AND A 
IPLE OF CONDUCT. By Et xp Hotmwrs, M.A 
AN ARCHITEC TURAL REVIVAL? 
By Croven Win taMs-EuL1s and \ us FE 
THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF EGYPT TO US 
ty Arcurpatp D .D., LL.D 
A CARDINAL OF THE RENAISSANCE. By James CoLurer 
SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA. Ry C eTON W. STantry 


DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS 


WILLIAMS. &D NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








Reading, 


onu-Thames, or Messrs. POYNDER, Broad Strect, g 


THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
r. Anunrivalled se lection of the mo t repre- 
sentative books in alli classes of | 


2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 





iterature, 








matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggest ; 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
*‘Books of the Month,” post free. 
JOHN and EDWARD 
BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxtord St., London,W.1 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 122 
By cptoiriment to H.M. the King 
PPPS ISAT IODINE 
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In the wide range of periodical 
literature there is nothing to com- 
pare with the 


CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE 


which, since the days of ‘Ghackeray 
—the first &ditor—has maintained 
its high literary standard. 





Elinor Glyn’s | 


Dramatic and passionate romance 


SIX DAYS | 


Now on sale at all booksellers, 7s. 6d. net. 











| BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH 
| By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.LS., F.R.GS., 
F.Z.S. With 63 Illustrations from photographs by 
Lady Richmond Brown, Cloth. 21s. net. {| 
‘Mr. Mitchell Hedges’s two years’ fishing in the Caribbean Sea |! 
} 








sail the Pacific Ocean re. one of Bn most sen sational records 
ever penned by a sporisman.”—The Daily Chronicié. | 
P tT 
‘One of the most thrilling tales Lo true adventures of recent | 
years.”—The Times Literary Supplement. } 





An annual subscription to ‘Ghe 
Cornhill, the magazine that holds 
an unique place in the world of 
letters, will provide you with a 


















oe monthly literary treat of good WANDERINGS IN_ARABIA Cloth. | 
i § Fiction, with &ssays and Studies, Hench "| 
| selected with that discrimination ig pp ag og ee ee 
| which has always characterised its oe Sea eres Poem ere | 
| pages, Give your boy a copy of ] 
Cc. | ae THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 
— Annual Subscription 20s. post paid. By HERBERT G, PONTING, F.RGS. With nearly 
m 








> e |i DUCKWORTH & Co., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
ooky | AAAS | $$$ santrnieanencomnieiieninil 





















































1TUR = 
LEE pEeeeR EE ees | : 
MIN ee = - 
LINE ‘ | THE | 
AND E = 
| CONTEMPORARY | 
CINEL, j 
vo | REVIEW E: 
j } : 
SDSAY | 
‘DA | zz ____ ——— 
M.A. . } 
. Contents : JANUARY, 1924. Price 3/6 net | 
LL.D. } THE GENERAL ELECTION, | : ¢C I; N i i | R j = 
LLIER } I. By the Rt. Hon. SIR EVELYN CECIL, = 
\NLEY, j G.B.E., M.P. : 
j II. By W. M. R. PRINGLE, M.P. F = 
| Ill. By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. | = 7 z: 
| IV. By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C. A ND Af 7 Vf R = 
4 } THE CAPITAL LEVY. By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E, % a = 
— | DR.JOHNCLIFFORD. By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT. = 
| LORD LOREBURN By FRANCIS W. HIRST. = = — = 
THE SITUATION IN BAVARIA, By HERMANN LUTZ. = = 
WHAT EUROPE IS THINKING OF AMERICA. = = 
} By Professor CHARLES SAROLEA. | -- ( =e 
| JOSEPH CONRAD By C. K. ALLEN. a zs 
| THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCI : es 
j By the Rev. A. M. CHIRGWIN. = 
| THE COURTAULD GIFT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY) a Bs 7 ? ta ? M = 
{ ; “ By W. A. PROPERT. = NUMBER NOW ON SALE. 
| WHAT OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA? ; 
| By EDWARD BERNSTEIN. | 2 3 
FOOTPRINTS CF HISTORY IN PROVENCI 
y By PHILIP CARR. S. net. 
| A FIELD FOR THE WHITE MAN COSTA RICA, | 
} By V. TORLESSE MURRAY. [Ff | Ty IpeEn ITION he = 
} FOREIGN AFFAIRS A RIFT IN THE DIPLOMATIC — aaa rus ' ANNI AL SI BS RIF TION 36s. - 
| JANINA REPORT; SINGAPORE AS STORMY PETRI | | = 
By GEORGE Gu ASGOW. 2 = 
} LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. | = : 
Daiiy / elegraph ae 1 he A uieteenl f Century 5: 
contains much that is topical and nothing that ea 
OOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub. £7 7s.; Steven- | Is not really ne 3 
son’s Works, “ Vailrina’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Nutt’s Studies on the legend | ; , 
af the Holy Grail, igss, very rare, £4 10s.; Waite’s The Hidden Church of the Holy | Lhe Proprietors will be pleased to send 
Grail, 1909, £2 2s,; Pearce’s Text-Book of Astrology, 2 vols., 1st edition, £3 3s, ; | 1 free specime n copy tn possible sube be 
Bond's Roodscre ens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 30s. ; Lord Morley’ 8 Works, 15 vols., f _— ul zZ 
£15 l5s.; Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols,, £5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, ranging scribers upon application to the Jlanager,. : 
4 from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £6 5s.; Yule’s ‘Travels "ol Marco Polo, 2 vols,, 1903, == Fs 
, £4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of "Machtavellt, 2 vols., 1892, 42s.; Westminster | = . Published b 
Cathedral, with 160 illus,, 2 vols., 6° 3s, for 228.; Mount Lverest, The Reconnaissance; uotisned oy | 
> Edit, de Luxe, only 200 done,£5 6s.; WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1838, = = 
Z vols, £0 cilered~-B, Baker's Great Bookshop, Joho Bright Street, Birmingham, WPMCONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10/12 ORANGE ST. W:0;2ii"" 5 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 
with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





81 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 





New Life Business (net) 
for 1928 over 


£ 1,600,000 


NOT ONE PENNY 
COMMISSION. 


Lowest Rates for Non-Profit Assurance. 


i. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 
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